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How Much Garage Hardware Business 
Are You Getting ? 


Wherever private or community park 
garages are being erected, there is an oppor- 
tunity to sell some garage hardware. 


And this is almost everywhere nowadays. 





: The building boom has extended into 1923. 

NAT ) It will continue. So don’t relax your efforts 

MFG C to procure this business. It’s profitable 
“CQ, business well worth a little extra work. 


And what about your stock’ Does it con- 
tain the NATIONAL No. 27—the Aristo- 
crat of Garage Door Latches. 


It should. You can always sell this lateh— 
it has so many good talking points. 


Can be had in any finish; and like all 
NATIONAL Hardware is packed com- 
plete with screws and full directions for 
attaching. 


Full details will be found in our new Garage 
Hardware Catalog. Would you like a 


copy? 
National Mfg. Co. 
Sterling, Illinois 








NATIONAL 


_ GARAGE HARDWARE 
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Scrutinizing a Debtor’s 


Capacity 


By ERNEST F. DEBRUL 


General Manager, National Machine Tool Builders’ Association. 


“ANY business men know as 
M. little about the economics 
they. use every day as a la- 
borer with a crowbar knows about 
physics. If one grossly misapplies 
his economics, he brings his business 
bridge tumbling down, or leaves it 
weakened. 

No men know this better than 
credit men. The failure crop’s 
yearly analysis shows many fail 
through causes within their power 
to control. Men so failing do not 
know practical crowbar economics. 
When such men bring big business 
structures tumbling down, they 
demonstate the need of wider knowl- 
edge of the deeper theories of busi- 
ness. 


Eliminating “Failure Waste” 


Society cannot afford to have its 
accumulated substance and savings 
dissipated in failures any more than 
in fires. We have been shocked to 
action to eliminate the fire waste. 
What about the failure waste; what 
about the business incompetence 
waste, so many times greater? We 
spend millions to educate the farmer 
to get better results by killing the 
bugs that eat his crops. How about 
educating the business man to the 
financial waste that eats up so much 
of the world’s capital? 

What good shall we get from sav- 
ing half our production waste if 
those controlling industry throw 
away those savings, and more too, 
by avoidable business incompetence? 


Financial Management on Trial 


Financial management is on trial 
before public opinion. It must clean 
house. It must so well develop the 
science of finance, so widely spread 


[Epitors’ Note: The following 
article appeared in the New York 
Credit Mens’ Association Bulletin 
for January. The author, Ernest 
F. DeBrul, of Cincinnati, is the 
general manager of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion. He is also an authority on 
matters of finance and credit. A 
careful reading of this article 
will help you to gage your cus- 
tomers and prospects more accu- 
rately.] 








knowledge of sound financial princi- 
ples, so securely guard against in- 
competents, not only creditors but 
stockholders and employees, that the 
rising fires of protest will die down 
from lack of fuel. 

The property values risked in 
many business enterprises directed 
by incompetents are often far more 
than the value of any ship. We re- 
quire such concerns to have licensed 
engineers in their engine rooms, 
licensed firemen to care for small 
boilers, and properly so. But, the 
captain on the bridge need show no 
certificate that he has made any 
study of his job. After he has gained 
control, we allow him to run as reck- 
lessly as he chooses. Only when he 
hits the rocks do his creditors have 
anything to say. It is about time 
to recognize that business captains 
should be licensed before they are 
allowed to run anything bigger than 
a business rowboat. Why should 
they not be required to study busi- 
ness theory, and only after practical 
experience and examination be al- 
lowed to undertake command? 

Let credit men think this over and 
I feel that they will begin an agita- 
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tion that will bring about a saner, 
better standard of business manage- 
ment. 


The Element of Capacity 


In the meantime credit men, and 
particularly bank credit men, can 
make a start by closely scrutinizing 
the element of capacity in determin- 
ing the credit title of various appli- 
cants for credit. This scrutiny that 
ought to be most rigid has been 
slighted to too great a degree. 
Credit men _ scrutinize character 
fairly well, and pay a lot of atten- 
tion to the capital element in weigh- 
ing a man’s credit title; but many 
debtors who pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in these two make a sad 
mess of business. This leads some 
of us to believe that credit grantors 
are not sufficiently rigid in the scru- 
tiny of capacity. 

I think it is a part of a credit 
man’s duty to protect stockholders 
as well as creditors from managerial 
folly. This could be done if fre- 
quent statements and frequent con- 
sultations were required of debtors. 
Some day, staffs of all large banks 
will include departments or men that 
will act as consulting business doc- 
tors. This service will be very pro- 
ductive in saving financial waste that 
comes from ignorance. This depart- 
ment will specialize in the scrutiny 
of business capacity. It will formu- 
late more scientific tests and apply 
more logic to the determination of 
credit title so far as capacity is con- 
cerned. It will start out with the 
axiomatic premise that the sole ob- 
ject of business is profit, because 
without profit a business dies. Then 
it will analyze and classify those 
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qualities of capacity that make or 
lose profits. 

Do many credit men scrutinize the 
prospective debtor’s ability to gage 
his demand? They are generally 
content if the debtor has been fairly 
successful in selling in the past. 
How many buyers or makers of goods 
know the seven factors—and that’s 
about all there are—that limit sup- 
ply or production? How many are 
able to piece them together into an 
intelligent forecast of the state of 
supply far enough ahead to adjust 
their part of total supply to their 
demand? 


Safely Controlling a Business 


There is only one force that can 
safely control a business—that is the 
financial element. It is, and must 
be, the dominant one at all times. It 
is necessarily bound up with the 
ownership that takes the risk of loss 
and gets the reward of profit. 
Therefore, it is the job of the finan- 
cial department to forecast the fu- 
ture state of demand and supply and 
cost. Because forecasting ability is 
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the main factor in business success, 
credit men should make its scrutiny 
an important part of their test of 
capacity. 

We must keep hammering at the 
accountants till they see that inter- 
est on all capital is a cost. Some of 
them take interest on borrowed 
money as a cost, because that goes 
out in cash, and it can’t be over- 
looked. They can tell us that if you 
don’t borrow money you can afford 
to sell goods cheaper than the fel- 
low who does. They object that en- 
tries of interest on owned capital 
are fictitious entries not represent- 
ing money paid out, though they de- 
fend depreciation entries as quite 
scientific. 

You certainly have to scrutinize 
your debtor’s ideas of cost account- 
ing to get a fair estimate of his busi- 
ness capacity. It is too important 
an element to neglect any longer. 

A lot of waterlogged businesses 
only clutter up the channels of trade 
and prevent the sound ones from do- 
ing their best—and society itself 
suffers. 
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Unwise credit has permitted too 
many wild speculators to dissipate 
the savings that their stockholders 
had invested in large and small busi- 
nesses. It is up to the credit men 
in banks to put the brakes on that 
sort of thing. When they realize the 
ramifications involved in a proper 
weighing of business capacity a good 
start will be made. If those who 
are not capable of using credit do 
not get so much of it as they have 
been getting the failure list will 
show a material reduction. 

We know that excessive use of 
credit is largely responsible for the 
extremes of booming, that make the 
depressions that follow. When on 
the whole, available credit will be 
more wisely used, production and 
employment will be safer and more 
regular, goods will be cheaper and 
more abundant, and more comfort 
and well-being will be enjoyed by all 
the world. 

Of course, even your competitor 
never took a bad account in all his 
life. They went bad aftér they were 
taken, as we all recognize. 


This Store Directory Will Help You Sell More Goods 


eo hardware stores now place 
directories on placards in the 
front of their stores in order that 
customers may see just where the 
various departments are located. 
For instance, if the customer is 
looking for nails the placard says: 
“Nails, extreme right counter, first 
floor, half way to the rear.” Or if 
the customer is looking for house- 
furnishing goods, kitchen ware, or 
something of that sort, the directory 
says: “Kitchenware, special depart- 
ment, second floor front.” This sort 
of a thing is not only an aid to the 
customer in finding his way around 
the store, but is also an aid to the 
store, in that it does away with the 
necessity of answering a lot of ques- 
tions and directing the customers 
here and there through the aisles. 
But while this sort of a directory 
is a splendid thing, it does seem that 
it might be made even more exten- 
sive and thorough, for a more ex- 
tensive and complete directory might 
be used to good effect for advertising 
purposes in the store’s regular news- 
paper advertising or on placards 
placed in the store’s show window. 
This more complete directory 
might include the names of the sales- 
people to be found at the various de- 
partments, and might give an ac- 
count of their particular qualifica- 
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tions for serving customers most 
effectively and to the greatest satis- 
faction of the customers. 

Portions of such an extensive and 
complete directory as this might 
read somewhat as follows: 

“ALUMINUM WARE, in Kitchen- 
ware department, second floor front. 
This department is in charge of Mrs. 
Mary Jennings, graduate of State 
College and former domestic science 
instructor in the local high school. 
Mrs. Jennings not only knows how 
aluminum ware is made and the 
qualities of the goods she sells, but 
she knows how to use them from 
her own personal experience and 
will be glad to advise with you as to 
how to get the best results from 
their use.” 

“CUTLERY, first floor front, di- 
rectly in front of entrance. This de- 
partment is in charge of Emil R. 
Windom, formerly employed -in a 
cutlery manufacturing institution. 
Mr. Windom is a cutlery expert and 
is, therefore, qualified to give you 
the best possible service.” 

“SPORTING Goons, first floor, left, 
rear. This department is in charge 
of Howard Montgomery, former star 
football player on the local high 
school team and formerly city tennis 
champion. Mr. Montgomery is not 
only an enthusiastic sports lover but 


is a specialist on sporting goods and 
has spent considerable time in sport- 
ing goods factories learning how the 
best goods are made. You are as- 
sured of perfect satisfaction when 
you buy sports goods at Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s department.” 

And so on through the list of main 
departments. 

This directory might be compiled 
by the management of the store and 
might then be published in install- 
ments in the store’s regular adver- 
tising space in the local newspapers. 
Such advertisements would be en- 
tirely different from the usual run 
of hardware store advertisements 
and, consequently, would get consid- 
erable attention and sell a lot more 
goods than the regular run of ads. 
Personalized, individualized store 
ads are always particularly effective, 
and these ads would be just that— 
personalized and individualized so 
that they would appeal very strongly 
to the great majority of readers. 

This directory, as suggested above, 
could also be reproduced on placards 
placed in the store’s show windows, 
as well as placed in the front of the 
store, just inside the entrance. And 
in both of these positions the direc- 
tory would attract a lot of attention 
and, by doing so, help the store 
greatly in selling more goods. 
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Abraham Lincoln as he looked during 
his residence m Springfield, Ill. 


INCOLN’S law office and the 
L pioneer hardware store of 
Springfield, Ill., were once in 
the same building. Lincoln’s angu- 
lar form and never to be forgotten 
personality have gone the way of 
human flesh, but the hardware store 
continues to serve the practical 
wants of Springfield, Ill. It is the 
establishment of W. B. Miller & Son, 
owned and managed by L. S. Miller, 
a son of W. B. Miller, who sold goods 
to Lincoln, and W. C. Starck. Mr. 
Starck has been in the retail hard- 
ware business for fifty-five years and 
is general manager of the store, 
which was started in the days of 
“Honest Abe.” L.S. Miller has been 
active in the store for forty years 
and Mr. Starck has spent forty-three 
years in the same establishment. 
An Advertisement of Lincoln’s Day 
Re-produced in connection with 
this article is an advertisement 
which W. B. Miller & Co., as it was 
then called, used in 1859. This ad- 
vertisement appeared in the Spring- 
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This Store Sold 
Hardware to 


Abraham Lincoln 


Martyred President Once Shared Same Building 
with W. B. Miller & Son, Springfield, IIl. 


field city directory, a copy of which 
was on Lincoln’s desk, in the im- 
mortal president’s law office, over the 
Miller hardware store. 

“Call at the Painted Door, West 
Side of Capitol Square” is the unique 
invitation of the advertisement. 
Just what was meant by that 
strange slogan, “the painted door,” 
Mr. Miller’s son 
has not been 





the days of Lincoln. Mr. Miller re- 
cently found some old papers and let- 
ters, relics of the Civil War days and 
which had been put away by his 
hardware father. Among them was 
a letter from the Henry Disston & 
Sons Company, Philadelphia, which 
had been written with a pen and ink 
and was on a plain piece of paper. 





able to learn. 
Springfield | 
newspapers have 
tried to find 
some pioneer of 
1859 who might 
tell the exact 
significance of 
the painted door 
expression, but 
no one has 
stepped forth | 
with an explana- 
tion. Mr. Miller 
thinks that paint 
was such a rari- 
ty in the ante- 
bellum days that 
his father’s 
store was dis- 
tinct because its 
door was paint- 
ed. Or it may 
be that the 
painting was 
unique or fancy 
and for that rea- 
son stamped the 
store with an in- 
dividual- 
ity which other 
establishments 
did not possess. 
Evident- 
ly some of the 
now prominent 
manufac- 
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'W. B. MILLER & CO. 


Are prepared to furnish all kinds of 


GENERAL HARDWARE! 


CARRIAGE TRIMMINGS, 
Agricultural &Mechanical Implements 


Either wholesale or Retall at the 


LOWEST RATES! 









To merchants in Springfield and elsewhere, we would say, that 
we will be constantly supplied with NOTIONS, such as 


Thimbles, Knitting Needles, Scissors, Button Hole Catters, 
best brand of Griddles, &c., &c., 


Which we will sell as LOW as they CAN BE BOUGHT FAST 


Terms, Cash--System One Price! 


Call at the PAINTED DOOR, West side Capitol Square, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 





SHY 


















W. B. MILLER & CO. 
+. 








turing concerns 
had no_ special 
letter heads in 


Reproduction of an advertisement the store used in 1859 
known as W. B. Miller & Co. in those days 





It was 
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W. B. Miller & Co. were caught, as 
most stores were, in the stringent 
finances of the after-war days, and 
could not meet their obligations. Mr. 
Miller took over and reorganized the 
business and receipts from prominent 
manufacturers show that eventually 
he met the obligations of the concern. 
Mr. Starck, who went into the Mil- 
ler store in 1879, began his hard- 
ware career as a chore boy in Dan- 
ville, Ill., in 1871. One of his tasks 
was to blacken stoves for the Dan- 
ville hardware store. An experience 
he relates teaches a big lesson, which 
can be applied by every hardware 
retailer to his store today. 
A Reminiscence 


“One day a woman came into the 
store,” says Mr. Starck, “and asked 
my employer if he would send some 
one out to blacken her stove. I was 
anxious to get business and offered 
to do the job. The head of the firm 
seemed to think that we should not 
bother with this outside work, but I 
told him I had the store’s stoves in 
good shape and I would be glad to 
accommodate the customer. So with 
a brush and tin of blackening I went 
to the woman’s home. She gave me 
50 cents for the service. On the way 
back I advertised for business by 
calling out, ‘Stoves blacked, stoves 
blacked,’ and when I got back to the 
hardware store I had $4.50 for the 
work I had done. 

“When my employer was told of 
my efforts he wanted me to keep 
the money, but I refused, for I had 
done the work on his time and it has 





Interior of the present-day store 
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always been my belief that a good 
chore boy, or salesman, or any other 
worker will find his greatest happi- 
ness and profit in doing all he can 
to build up-the business of the man 
for whom he is working.” 

Going outside the store and can- 
vassing for business will pay now 
just as it did when Mr. Starck 
blacked stoves. 

Mr. Starck has had more than fifty 
years’ steady experience in a retail 
hardware store and has never lost a 
day’s time through illness. He says 
the way to keep healthy is to keep 
active through work. When he 
changed from Danville, TIll., to 
Springfield, Ill., he worked in the 
Danville store Saturday night and 
was on the new job at Springfield 
early the next Monday morning. 

“What lesson would you pass on 
to the younger men in retail hard- 
ware stores as the result of your 
half-century of success as a hard- 
ware man?” Mr. Starck was asked. 


Work Means Success 


“Well,” said the venerable but vig- 
orous Mr. Starck, “I feel that the 
younger men do not know what 
work is. If they could work and toil 
as we had to do in the days following 
the Civil War they would all make a 
greater success. Why, everything 
comes so easy nowadays. Stores are 
arranged neatly, trade papers keep 
you posted, manufacturers give you 
a world of information—everything 
is done to make it easy to know the 
hardware business and yet most of 
the salesmen today are only half- 
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efficient. Mental laziness is a disease 
with which most of our young men 
have become infected. Many of them 
would rather stand around and talk 
than to keep busy in their stocks, 
read the trade papers, which are 
filled with wonderful helps, and 
otherwise improve themselves, men- 
tally. 


Laziness Pays the Penalty 


“And be sure of this,” said Mr. 
Starck, pounding his fist on the desk, 
“any lazy man has to pay the penalty. 
You can’t float up-stream. The sales- 
man who is too slothful to put his 
best efforts into every sale, too indo- 
lent to read an up-to-date trade pa- 
per, which will show him how to sell 
goods, that kind of a salesman will 
never get very far. His laziness will 
hold him back. My advice to the 
young hardware man is to fall 
enthusiastically in love with his 
work and then give it his best 
thought, his fullest energy, his su- 
preme talent. If he does, he will 
earn and get more money and take 
out of life the greatest business joy 
there is—the joy of doing his job in 
the best manner possible. 

“Lincoln’s principles of strict hon- 
esty and consuming devotion, to the 
tasks in front of him, fit today’s 
problems just as they met and solved 
the problems of the nation in those 
earlier days. Lincoln loved to learn 


and loved it with such devotion that 
he read and read by the dim, trying 
light of the crude fireplace. The 
young man today must read, study 
and think, if he expects to attain a 
place in the world.” 





of W. B. Miller & Son, Springfield, Il. 
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Selling Sporting Goods via the Window 


The Warren 
County 
Hordware 
Co., Bowling 
Green, Ky., 
Profits by Its 
Displays 


National Basehall Week 
Price Window De 


hues Offered by The'( 
merce of Athletic Gooas Manutaduucers 
of the United States, April HB. 1922 


WEEK 


NAL BASEBALL 
| to 3 


4 rit 
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Unusual and 
Effective 
Ideas Bring 
Increased 
Sales to This 
Hardware 


Store 


This display of the Warren County Hardware Co. stimulated business in 


gest said, “How trivial world 

problems seem when we reflect 
that soon we shall hear the crack of 
a bat against a fast one.” The time 
has arrived and national affairs sink 
into insignificance these days be- 
cause everybody will soon be inter- 
ested in baseball. Teams will soon 
be formed and the big leagues will in 
a short time be taking up a goodly 
share of the space in the columns of 
the daily press. Men won’t be able 
to finish the day’s work until they 
have dropped around to the cigar 
store or the telegraph office to see 
how the game “came out.” Soon the 
school boy will be on pins and needles 
until recess or “after school” time, 
so he can play ball. Everything else 
can stop dead still and the earth can 
tremble but America will still play 
ball, provided there is a vacant lot, 
a pasture or a regular diamond. 
Many a motorist will be gnashing 
his teeth over broken windshields, 
because the city kids have to play 
ball in the streets and alleys. 


Baseball to the Fore 


The Warren County Hardware Co., 
Bowling Green, Ky., put in a base- 


GS ces time ago the Literary Di- 


baseball equipment 


ball window last spring to cooperate 
with the National Baseball Week. 
This window was _ particularly 
good, and combined all of the es- 
sentials of good display and sound 
merchandising. The background 
showing the player who has just 
made a hit and is tearing at top 
speed for first base is very compel- 
ling. Underneath this picture, in 
large letters, are the words, “Young 
America,” and the following matter, 
which is so good that we are quot- 
ing it: 

“The biggest thing in this 
country is young America. It 
takes courage, coolness, confidence, 
determination, skill and strength 
to connect a bat with a fast ball 
and drive it far over the enemies’ 
head. And then does the batter 
pause? ‘Never a second!’ A flash- 
ing picture of continued action, 
gracefulness, speed—and he is off 
with the ball, eagerly taking his 
chances against nine good men and 
true. And when he slides on the 
old home plate and is safe by half 
a second—another American hero 
has been made. It takes a boy 
that will make a man and a man 
that is a man, to play baseball. 


Baseball and life demand the same 
—to win. Does your boy have 
what it takes to play ball? If he 
can play ball NOW—do not fear 
for either him or America—Forty 
Years From Now!” 

This is an appeal which goes di- 
rect to the heart of every parent and, 
coupled with an almost natural 
instinct to play ball, makes a very 
compelling sales argument. 

The center of the window features 
the quotation, with which this arti- 
cle starts. It is put in an attractive 
frame and the sides of the window 
are balanced by the cartoons of “The 
Days of Real Sport.” The display 
of merchandise is of the suggestive 
order. That is, there is no attempt 
to make the display show great 
quantities and only enough merchan- 
dise is shown to create the correct 
impression. American flags drape 
the window at either side ard fit in 
with the idea of Young America as 
well as adding color and attractive- 
ness. 


An Unusual Background 


The other picture is a decidedly 
unusual one. In the first place the 
background is so different from the 
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ordinary background that it imme- 
diately compels attention. Then 
again, there is no attempt to load 
up the window with a lot of mer- 
chandise. The setting, which seems 
to have been picked up bodily from 
any alley or back lot anywhere, and 
put into this window, brings back 
many fond memories to the man who 
can no longer indulge in “one 0’ cat.” 
To the youngster it gives a familiar 
setting as a background with a 
brand new bicycle and some base- 
ball goods in the front. A successful 
automobile salesman always puts his 
car in front of his prospect’s house 
so they can see just how well it looks 
at the front gate. Just so, the boy 
sees the bright new bicycle right 
in front of his most beloved spot, 
his playground. The effect is just 
the same. The wheel may look good 
in the display room, but it looks a 
thousand times better leaning up 
against the old rough board fence, 
with initials on it, and the kids on 
the other side yelling, “Play ball.” 
Then there is a little flag on top of 
the fence. The atmosphere is com- 
plete. 

The placard on the bicycle says, 
“Bicycles, Baseball and Boys! There 
is no happier combination! Do you 
older boys remember how you used 
to sit up at night and re-sew the old 
worn baseball to make it stand just a 
little more ‘battin’? You would have 
pawned your soul for a bike like 
this: And, boys, you know that you 
can get to the game just a little 
earlier and play just a little longer, 
if you have a BIKE.” 

Without question the owners of 
the Warren County Hardware Co. 
understand human nature and they 
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know a great deal about trimming 
windows that bring results. Their 
study into the likes and dislikes and 
the natural inclinations of the peo- 
ple they serve has been complete and 
they have established a reputation 
in sporting goods that is to be envied. 

Few dealers realize just how easy 
these windows are to trim. The only 
thing about them is that they are 
different and show that somebody 
did some thinking and cashed in on 
his ideas. 

Baseball weather will soon be here 
and every youngster from the time 
he can run to the time when he 
should have whiskers a foot long, is 
a baseball prospect. Bicycles have 
sold fairly well this year, and would 
sell better if they were pushed as 
hard as possible. When the craze 
started, everybody had one, then it 
died down flat and gradually built 
back up until the last few years have 
been record breakers. Of course, 
the bicycle has gone into commercial 
fields, just as the automobile, which 
was originally built for pleasure 
only, but there is nothing that can 
give the boy ruggedness and health 
like a bicycle. 


Interest the Younger Generation 


Interest in the youngsters of your 
community means a small investment 
that will pay big dividends. Any 
parent is pleased over the courteous 
treatment received by their children 
from the hands of the merchant. 
What does this mean? The answer 
is simple. If your boy is treated 


with consideration by a merchant 
and you know that this merchant is 
sincere in wanting the boy to have 
advantage of all he has to offer to 
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make him healthier, stronger and a 
“regular fellow,” naturally your 
business will go to that merchant. 
Not least, will be the boy’s attitude 
toward the merchant, who has won 
his confidence and his admiration. 


Service for the Boys 


A. L. Kommers of Antigo, Wis., 
in speaking before several of the 
hardware conventions, has brought 
out this point very forcefully. Mr. 
Kommers makes it a point to know 
intimately all of the youngsters with 
whom he comes in contact. Right in 
the front part of his store he always 
keeps a well filled oil can, and the 
youngsters know where they can go 
to oil their roller skates, scooters and 
bicycles. The section of the store, 
around this oil can, is their private 
domain, and while they get a lot of 
oil on the floor and raise a deafening 
din, Mr. Kommers says they don’t 
forget to come to him when they 
want to buy, and when papa says, 
“Here, son, is a quarter, go and get 
me some 8-penny nails,” they come 
right to his store. 

There are many ways in which to 
look at the matter of winning the 
confidence and trade of the younger 
generation and without question the 
old idea of the merchant having lit- 
tle regard for his trade has passed. 
Business is carried on through suc- 
cessive years through new customers 
and retention of the old ones. The 
hardware store that carries a com- 
plete line of merchandise for the 
youngsters, and has, as a part of its 
policy, the purpose of winning and 
cultivating this trade, has secured 
for itself an insured business life 
with long prosperity ahead. 


Bicycles and base- 
ball equipment were 
suggested by lean- 
ing bicycles against 
a fence supposedly 
surrounding a base- 
ball park. It 
brought business to 
the Warren County 
Hardware Co. 
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RIENDS, I want you to know 
F Col. “Bill” McIntyre, S. A. 

The S. A. stands for Salvation 
Army and this big chap’s mission is 
to salvage men. 

This is to be as near a sermon as 
I shall ever write—it sizzles with 
facts—it almost makes a fellow feel 
that some of God’s masterpieces are 
molded from human riff-raff. It will 
certainly sustain the Salvation Army 
contention that “A man may be down 
but he is never out.” 

I heard Colonel McIntyre at the 
Boston Rotary Club a short time ago. 
We had met before in New York 
Rotary and were pretty well ac- 
quainted. “Bill” spoke on this sub- 
ject, “Salvage.” This is his story— 
it’s well worth repeating. 


National Salvage 


As a nation we have been fairly 
busy for a number of years salvag- 
ing material things. We have re- 
claimed forests—irrigated and made 
to blossom untold acres of desert 
waste—salvaged power from water- 
falls—saved a remnant of the buf- 
falo herd, and accomplished scores 
of other -jobs. In American industry 
salvage is frequently the difference 
between profit and loss. Thousands 
of things that used to be thrown 
away are being used for the better- 
ment of mankind. “By-products” is 
the industrial term for things sal- 
vaged. 

And there is waste humanity, 
waste manhood, waste womanhood, 
waste girlhood, waste boyhood— 
heaps of it. In humanity there is 
an average line. Those above that 
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Salvaging Men 


A Salvation Army Story Dealing with 
the Dollar Angle of “‘the Sawdust Trail’ 


By Roy F. Soule 





line help lift the human race to bet- 
tered conditions—those below it are 
a drag. 

Roger Babson says that we have 
10,000,000 people who are below the 
mental standard. Some of these lack 
education, others lack a trade, and 
still others lack essential mentality. 


Startling Statistics 


In rural communities these unfor- 
tunates are usually kindly and gen- 
erously cared for, but in the larger 
cities there are congested districts 
where the huddled populace of the 
slums form a human junk heap. 
These spots are breeding places for 
crime—cesspools—slime. We do not 
need to go to Russia to find human 
filth, for most of our big cities can 
trot out an assortment that quickly 
calls for mental gas masks. We know 
that just before prohibition became 
a law that we had 500,000 prison 
population in the United States. We 
know that we had 750,000 besotted, 
hopeless drunkards in the world. 
We know that 50,000 fallen women 
died each year—and that the cost 
rolled on and on. These drunkards, 
for instance, had families—wives 
and children whose care devolved 
upon the taxpayers. The moral loss 
was mighty and the cold cash cost 
ran into astounding figures. 


Cost Accounting on Drunkards 


In 1898 Colonel McIntyre began 
intensive efforts to reclaim habitual 
drunkards and to install a cost ac- 
counting system that would give a 
money as well as a moral report on 
the cost of drunkards. He did this 
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Col. William A. McIntyre 


because so many people like to ap- 
proach moral issues from what is 
termed a safe and sane standpoint. 
The Colonel had in Buffalo fifteen 
men whom he termed the “Fifteen 
Terribles.” These men had served 
jail sentences aggregating fifty-two 
years. To arrest, convict and im- 
prison them had cost $49,000. 


Turning $65,000,000 Loss Into 
$10,000,000 Profit 


Twenty-five years ago the Salva- 
tion Army had on their hands, after 
culling out everything except the 
absolutely besotted cases, 200,000 
drunkards. 

Now estimating that 10 per cent 
of these men were of the type of the 
“Fifteen Terribles,” we can arrive 
at some startling figures. That 
would give us 20,000 terrors at a 
conviction and prison cost of $3,266 
each—total $65,320,000. This is a 
flat cost figure, but it must be en- 
larged if we are to arrive at the true 
cost, because while these men were 
drunk or in prison they were de- 
cidedly non-producers. Figuring 
their wages-at the modest sum of $2 
a day for only 265 days a year, we 
see an earning power of $10,600,000: 
dissipated. Add this to the previous 
expense and it totals $75,920,000. 

To take a business that has lost 
over $65,000,000 and jump it to a 
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profit of over $10,000,000 a year is 
some job. 

The American Magazine makes it 
a business to write inspirational 
stories about men like thai, vet here 
is a business operated under divine 
inspiration that makes most of the 
big things in business look compara- 
tively small. 

This group of reformed “boozers”’ 
made more money in twelve months 
than all our churches gave to foreign 
missions last year. 


The “Boozers’”’ Banquet 


In New York City a few months 
ago Col. McIntyre gave a “boozers’ ” 
banquet. Invitations were issued 
only to those reformed men whom 
the Salvation Army knew to have 
been so-called hopeless ‘‘boozers.” 
Three hundred invitations were is- 
sued just three days in advance of 
the date and 167 men replied and at- 
tended the banquet. They had lost 
in wages due to drunkenness over 


$2,000,000. There were printers, 
department store men, plumbers, 
carpenters, machinists, bankers, 


sales managers, educators, laborers 
—heaven knows what all in that 
crowd. They had all been thirty- 
third degree rumhounds. 


Million Dollar Men 


Those men had lived 7400 years. 
They had spent 3238 years in drunk- 
enness, 44 per cent of their whole 
lives—drunk. But they had been 
reformed for an average of six years 
each. They were all employed. Take 
the ridiculously low wage of $2 a 
day for 265 days in the year and they 
are earning nearly $200,000 a year. 
The fact of the matter is that their 
wages average nearer $10 a day, for 
most of them are skilled workers. 
It is safe to say that the men at Col. 
Bill’s “boozer” banquet earn $1,000,- 
000 a year. Some little salvage, that, 
and yet so many of us think of the 
Salvation Army wholly as a soul- 
saving institution. It’s that all 
right, but it is one of the world’s 
greatest wealth producers as well. 


The Paroled Prisoner 


In the State of Maine twenty-two 
State’s prisoners were paroled to the 
Salvation Army. During the year 
only two failed and were returned to 
prison, two were unsatisfactory, and 
eighteen made good. At the end of 
the year every one of these eighteen 
men had a bank account. These ac- 
counts averaged from $150 to $300 
per man. 

In New York State 600 prisoners 
were paroled to the Salvation Army. 
These men earned an -average of 
$31.50 a week, or $945,000, with a 
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two weeks’ vacation. It cost the 
State 47 cents a day to keep these 
men in prison—that’s $96,930 saved. 
Add that sum to $945,000 and these 
prisoners produced for New York 
State $1,041,930 in one year. Not 
such a bad record for 600 “hard 
boiled eggs.” It only goes to show 
that there is a mighty constructive 
power in all men. 


To Their Eternal Credit These Men 
Come Back 


But I must go directly back to 
boozers. Here are some actual cases: 

One of the greatest writers, a man 
whose stories frequently appeared in 
Saturday Evening Post, was a 
mighty wayward youth. The Salva- 
tion Army picked him out of the 
gutter and cleared his mind until his 
splendid will power finally asserted 
itself, and at the time of his death 
Charley Van Loan, whose baseball 
stories we have all enjoyed, was 
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ECONOMY 


“This,” said the hardware 
man, “is a patent stove, guaran- 
teed to save half your gas.” 

“Good!” exclaimed the cus- 
tomer. “Send me along two of 
them, and I can save it all.’’ 
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Henry F. Milans, who so ably su- 
perintends one of New York’s great 
printing establishments, was gath- 
ered up a few years ago in the Sal- 
vation Army “Boozers’” Day drag- 
net. 

John P. Brokaw, prominent in 
Butler Brothers, where he was given 
“another chance” and made good, 
was once “Nickle Jack,” hopeless, 
helpless drunkard. 

One of the supervisors of the 
American Woolen Company was a 
Salvation Army drunkard entry. 

H. L. Martin, a well-known New 
Jersey editor, pulled his comeback 
with the Salvation Army’s helping 
hand. 
Pat Crowe, who kidnapped young 
Cudahy, was a drunkard until he got 
the real heart help he needed to pull 
himself together. 

There is a big retail shoe mer- 
chant in a Southern California town 
who went to that town as advance 
man for a gang who planned to rob 
the First National Bank the follow- 
ing Tuesday. On Saturday night— 
half drunk—he leaned against an 
electric light post to listen to a Sal- 
vation Army street meeting. They 
got him and he didn’t hit the bank. 
However, the officials of that very 
bank, knowing his story, backed him 
a few years later in the shoe busi- 
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ness and he is making good. This 
particular man returned to the right- 
ful owners $250,000 worth of nego- 
tiable securities he had on his per- 
son when he hit the “sawdust trail.” 

Ten-day Randall—New England’s 
dynamic bridge builder—was a 
boozer before he cleaned house in 
the Salvation Army and really ap- 
plied himself. 


“Bob” Fitzsimmons, S. A. 


Now in closing this list, which I 
could readily run on for an hour’s 
reading: Bob Fitzsimmons, world’s 
heavyweight prize fighter, was on 
his way into New York to join the 
Salvation Army when he was taken 
sick and died in Chicago. 

And to go through the files of a 
Salvation Army man and meet these 
cases face to face gives a fellow a 
feeling of deep appreciation to this 
great constructive influence that 
takes waste manhood and turns it to 
mighty constructive work. 

I have dealt with a major work of 
this great organization. The smaller 
cases are a multitude and every one 
of them shows a dollar value to the 
nation. 


Do or Dig 


In every town there are cases of 
waste manhood. It takes. a big in- 
fluence to turn a man from a mad 
downhill course to the slow, hard, 
uphill grind of a comeback. Most 
of these starts are made because 
some other man with a big love of 
the world in his heart takes the time 
and the trouble to talk with the down 
and outer and then to follow with 
sympathetic interest the effort that 
sometimes results. With the power 
of national prohibition the number 
of wretched drunkards has been ma- 
terially reduced. Other sins to 
which manhood succumbs are, how- 
ever, plentiful. No man has the 
right to pull into his shell and thank 
God that he is not as sinners. We 
owe a duty to this great nation of 
opportunity. If we are so built that 
we cannot work personally to salvage 
some of the human driftwood we can 
at least dig down past the small 
change the next time we see a Sal- 
vation Army group at work. 

I have purposely refrained from 
mentioning by name four very prom- 
inent hardware men whose names 
are in the reclaimed files of the Sal- 
vation Army office I visited. They 
probably wouldn’t object, but I would 
rather just forget the past as they 
have forgotten it in the big work 
they are doing. 

Funny, isn’t it, how the “sawdust 
trail” looks when viewed from the 
dollar angle. 
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A section of the toy department of tne H. W. Morse Co., Meriden, Conn., 


with H. 


W. Morse in the oval at the right 





This Toy Department Averages 


a W. MORSE, hardware mer- 
chant of Meriden, Conn., 
* agrees only in part with the 
famous Emerson rat trap story. He 
says that Emerson was on the right 
track, but did not go far enough in 
explaining how to bring the people 
off the beaten track for the first time. 
Emerson offered no means of attract- 
ing the first customers who would 
have been instrumental in spread- 
ing the good news regarding the 
superior qualities of the rat trap in 
question. Perhaps he assumed that 
consistent advertising would bear 
out the story of quality. 

Mr. Morse, of course, sells rat 
traps, but he does not. make them. 
He established his retail hardware 
store in Meriden more than twenty 
years ago, taking room in a four- 
story building -on State Street, 
which crosses the main street of the 
town. Speaking in a general way, 
one would not consider this an ideal 
location, for it was fully two city 
blocks from the point where State 


By CHARLES J. HEALE 


Street crosses Main Street, which is 
the center of the town. 

The stock varried was fairly well 
chosen and consisted of tools, house- 
furnishings and the usual staple 
hardware items. In the winter time 
Morse sold some ice skates and sleds 
and at holiday time he disposed of a 
few coaster wagons. 


Toys as a Drawing Card 


It was in 1917 that Mr. Morse de- 
cided that he would like to expand 
his business. This would mean that 
he would have to sell more customers. 
Such being the case, how would he 
lure them from Main Street? Every 
man has a hobby, and this Connecti- 
cut merchant had an unusual one. 
It was the construction of simple 
toys for children.» Toys had always 
interested Mr. Morse, so much so 
that he decided to take on a small 
stock as a drawing card to bring the 
local citizens to State Street. No 
profit on these playthings was ex- 
pected. There might be a slight loss, 


Over $20,000 a Year in Sales 


but Mr. Morse figured that he would 
charge that off to advertising. He 
felt sure that toys would attract 
business because toys always at- 
tracted him and he figured that all 
human beings have something in 
common. 

Due to the fact that the City of 
Meriden paved the streets and put 
down cement sidewalks along State 
Street before the Morse store came 
there, we are unable to announce 
that a beaten path was visible lead- 
ing directly to the door of this retail 
hardware store. We are, however, 
pleased to report that Meriden 
greeted the Morse toy stock with 
enthusiasm and that it was a matter 
of less than one month before the 
stock was sold out, and sold out at 
a profit. 

This first stock of toys was valued 
at approximately $150, including the 
skates, wagons and sleds which had 
been drafted into the newly created 
toy department. Still a bit skeptical, 
Mr. Morse ordered’ a’ slightly larger 
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bill of toys and ran additional ad- 
vertising space on them in the local 
papers. As his efforts to sell toys 
increased his sales jumped ahead. 
He quickly realized that the retail 
hardware dealer who sold toys was 
not merely pulling off a stunt to at- 
tract attention, but was making 
some real money for himself. 


Over $20,000 a Year in Sales 


The first year’s toy sales were less 
than $2,000, but during the second 
year Mr. Morse did a $7,000 busi- 
ness in this line. At the present time 
his current yearly sales in the toy 
department run between $20,000 and 
$25,000. These figures give the 
reader a clear impression of prog- 
ress made in seven years. If Morse 
can do this so can other dealers in 
the same situation. 

When Mr. Morse started his hard- 
ware store he took about one-eighth 
of the space in the building. Today 
he uses the entire four-story struc- 
ture and has built several additions 
to it. The entire second floor is now 
devoted to toys, juvenile vehicles, 
children’s books, games, dolls, doll 
houses, doll furniture, doll carriages 
and cuddle toys. This second floor 
is known to every child in Meriden 
as “Toyland.” And it certainly is a 
real toyland, large enough in floor 
space and variety to do justice to a 


" expensive 
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metropolitan department store. Ac- 
cording to several toy salesmen who 
travel in the East, Morse’s “Toy- 
land” is the second largest retail toy 
department in New England. The 
only one that exceeds it is found in a 
Boston department store. This 
seems to us quite a distinction for 
a hardware merchant to earn in 
seven years, particularly when he 
originally began to carry toys as a 
trick or stunt to draw trade from 
another section of town. 

Doing a volume of toy business 
that exceeds $20,000 annually, Mr. 
Morse has gained considerable ex- 
perience on the merchandising of 
toys. In the last few years he has 
built three special show cases for 
dolls. These have large sliding plate 
glass doors. In these cases the more 
dolls are kept. The 
cheaper, unbreakable types are kept 
on display tables in front of the in- 
closed cases. In “Toyland” there are 
two special rooms in the front of the 
store. One is the doll room and the 
other a vehicle room. 

In the doll room one finds doll 
houses of all styles, several types of 
doll carriages, doll furniture, and one 
plate glass show case containing 
about sixty dolls. Mr. Morse has 
found this special doll room a big 
factor in selling dolls. Mothers 


bring their children to this room and 


wi 


This corner of the toy department: gives one an idea of the stock of wheeled vehicles carried. 
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everything in the doll line is right 
before them. There are chairs for 
the customers to use while making 
their selections, yet there is suffi- 
cient space in which the kiddies may 
wheel a doll carriage about. 

The vehicle room is a little larger 
than the-doll room and two or three 
vehicles can be demonstrated in it at 
the same time. There is a very large 
variety of wagons, coasters, scooters, 
autos, velocipedes and kindred items. 

The remainder of the toy stock is 
displayed in special sections. For 
example, there are two large tables 
devoted to children’s games, with 
plenty of room in which to show the 
prospect how any particular game is 
played. Two large tables contain chil- 
dren’s books in sets and open series. 
The latter may be purchased in sin- 
gle volumes until the set is com- 
pleted. Mechanical toys are grouped 
together; nursery playthings are in 
another section; toys and games of 
an educational nature are all kept to- 
gether; outdoor toys and beach toys 
have their own sections. 

If a customer becomes interested 
in a certain type of the toy the sales- 
man takes him to the proper section 
and proceeds to find out just what is 
wanted. In this way real service is 
given and constructive selling is 
brought into profitable use. 

A large sign is hung on the bottom 





Wagons for the boys and 
doll carriages for the girls are to be found here—also desks and blackboards for the studiously inclined 
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When a little girl reaches this point she is in her element for she finds herself surrounded by dolls of all kinds. 
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And when a 


dol! loses its head—literally—she can get a new one here 


of the staircase which informs all 
customers that “Toyland is on the 
Second Floor.” Most people in 
Meriden know this, but the sign 
serves as a constant reminder and 
suggests sales at all times. 

In the Dec. 7 issue of HARDWARE 
AGE appeared a story on the special 
Christmas drive that Morse makes 
each year. A reproduction of his 
holiday broadside was shown and a 
description of his methods was 
offered. 

Mr. Morse never misses an oppor- 
tunity to advertise his toy stock. He 
has employed the familiar “sand- 
wich man” method, special news- 
paper space, broadsides, and sign 
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HO has the oldest pocket knife 
in the city? 

Who has the oldest pocket knife 
purchased at the hardware mer- 
chant’s store which is in regular 
daily use? * 

It would be an interesting and 
profitable stunt for the hardware 
merchant to inaugurate a contest to 
determine who are the possessors of 
these knives, and to then display 
them in his show window in connec- 
tion with a showing of modern 
pocket knives. 


boards. In handling a large stock 
of toys there is naturally some break- 
age occurring now and then. When 
a fairly large assortment of partially 
damaged toys is collected Mr. Morse 
presents them to a local hospital or 
to the poor of the city. He has also 
bought a carload of inexpensive 
trinkets for free distribution on 
several occasions. 

The collective effect of these little 
details have built up this large toy 
business. The latest news we have 
heard from Meriden on the subject 
of toys concerns a local church which 
has established a nursery and play- 
room. While the grown-up folks at- 
tend the services their kiddies are 





amused in the playroom, which is in 
charge of a competent kindergarten 
teacher. This little scheme has in- 
creased church attendance and elim- 
inated distractions caused by ex- 
uberant youngsters who can’t keep 
quiet during the services. The kid- 
dies like it and the parents are af- 
forded an opportunity to attend 
church more frequently. Officially 
we are not positive as to who the 
originator of this church playrcom 
idea is, nor do we know just where 
the toys were purchased. But we are 
entitled to the suspicion that our 
friend H. W. Morse had scmething 
to do with it and that he knows 
where the toys were bought. 


a Real Human Interest Idea 


Of course, it would be specified 
that all of the people who wanted to 
enter the contest must come to the 
store and show the knives and pre- 
sent proof of the age of the knives. 
This would bring a lot of people to 
the store and would also serve to help 
business. 

Then when the winners had been 
determined the store should get 
their photos, if possible, and show 
the photoes in connection with the 
display of the knives, giving the 


names and addresses of the prize 
winners, the age of the knives, the 
dates when they were purchased, the 
history of their usage, and so on. 

All this sort of thing would get a 
very great amount of attention for 
the store’s show windows, would in- 
crease the interest of the general 
public in the subject of pocket knives, 
and by doing all this would very 
materially help the store in getting 
more . business. 

Use this stunt NOW. 
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Bit Brace 


Made in two styles 
and various sizes. 
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“The original 
Samson 
Ball Bearing 
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Pen Hints for Show-Card Writing 


installment of the single- 

stroke, show-card Roman 
alphabet. It also demonstrates how 
well this particular alphabet is 
suited for stub pen lettering. The 
card featuring 
‘*McKinney 
Hardware” illus- 
trates how handy 


T HIS chapter concludes the final 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


constitutes a very important part in 
writing show-cards and the writer 
advises all beginners to first learn to 
control the stub lettering pen before 
attempting to master the brush. 
Small price tickets are as important 


as show-cards and the pen does the 
work in one-half the time required 
by the brush and is a good deal 
easier to master. 

There is no secret or knack in 
holding the pen handle and any one 
of average intelli- 
gence who can 
write a fair hand 
with an ordinary 


ke 
the No. 3 pen is if / { \ y/ pen can, with a 
for descriptive \ \d \ / few weeks’ prac- 
lettering. The 4 : J tice, soon learn to 
card featuring 2 2 letter with the 
“Collins Axes” eA» Soennecken round 
was executed writing pen. 

with a No. 1 peones One of the best 
Soennecken pen, ANY SV] V \WV/ / Whi methods taught 
the largest size — the beginner at 
made. The “Au- f pen lettering is 
tomobilée” card the use of the old 
was done with style composition 
a No. 1 and No. os book; the lines 
2 pen. The are already drawn 
“Pexto” card on every page. 
with Nos. 1, 2 The student 
and 3 pens. The makes” his first 
letters and nu- | row of lettering 
merals on the at the top of page 
alphabet card 3 and proceeds . to 
were. executed copy this by 


with a No. 10 red 
sable brush. 
Pen lettering 


‘’ 


Showing. the method used in making final.letters and numerals of the single stroke 


Roman alphabet 


using: every other 
marked line... The 
rule is to try and 
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make each succeeding line a little 
better, “day by day in every way,” 
etc. It will be interesting to the 
beginner, and also very encouraging 
if he will save his first attempts at 
pen lettering and compare them later. 

The letters V W X Y Z, shown on 
the alphabet plate, are known as 
the angle letters, the same exercises 
or strokes being used, only reversed. 
The second row shows the elemen- 
tary practice strokes. It is advisa- 
ble for the beginner to concentrate 
on these before attempting to form 
the perfect letters above. The lower- 
case letters in this lesson, with the 
exception of the letter y, are identi- 
cally the same as the capital letters. 

The numerals shown on the bot- 
tom of the plate are made with as 
few single strokes as possible. The 
basic parts are made with one, two 
and three single strokes as the ar- 
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first two fingers well down on the 
pen handle, otherwise it will be very 
difficult to get the necessary pres- 
sure. One reason why the pen is 
easier to manipulate than the brush 
is that it will not spread under the 
slightest pressure and the strokes 
seldom need retracing. 

The heavy or shaded parts of each 
letter are done with the full width of 
the pen downward. The light or 
finer strokes are 
done by twisting 
the handle of the 
pen sideways. 

Here are sev- 
eral questions 
and answers 
which will be of 
use to all begin- 
ners at pen letter- 
ing: 


Q. What are 
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The cards illustrated on this page and at the top of the pre- 
ceding page show what may be done with a pen 


| MCKINNEY 


Hinges & Butts 
and Hardware 





Iso door hangers 
and track,door bolts 
and latches, shelf : 
brackets, window ; 
and screen hardware, | 
cabinet hardware, 
steel door mats and 
wrot ight specialt Ies. 





rows indicate, but of course an extra 
touch here and there is necessary 
in order to round off the terminals. 
These same numerals may be made 
equally as well with the brush or pen. 

A good way to practice. these 
numerals is to procure a thin piece 
of tracing paper and place it over 
them, then proceed to trace over 
them with a No. 1 stub lettering pen. 

One very important thing to bear 
in mind is to keep the thumb and 
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round writing 
_ pen points like? 
& A. They are 
© very similar to 

the ordinary steel 

stub writing pen 
points, the only 
difference being a 
much broader bill 
with a little res- 
ervoir indenta- 
tion which holds 
sufficient ink to 
write several words. 

Q. How does it differ from the 
ordinary writing pen point? 

A. The extreme point of pen is cut 
on a slant, making it necessary for 
you to hold the pen handle on an 
angle of about 45 deg. when writing. 
Each stroke of pen after it is dipped 
in the ink is the exact width of the 
point and very little pressure is 
needed in order to make a perfect 
stroke. 


ollins ° 
Firemens 
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Q. How many sizes constitute a 
set? 

A. Ten different sizes, including 
half-sizes beginning from No. 1 up 
to No. 6. 

Q. Is there any way to make the 
pens more flexible? 

A. Yes; the temper may be re- 
moved by holding the point in the 
flame of a lighted match for a few 
seconds. 














for 


Home use. 


These cards are excellent examples of the effectiveness of 
well-balanced layout and the use of illustrations 


Q. If the shaded strokes are the 
exact width of the pen used, how 
are the thinner or hair lines drawn? 

A. The light or hair lines are 
made by holding the handle straight 
upright and drawing the pen side- 
ways toward you or from left to 
right without pressure. 

Q. What is the best kind of ink 
for pen lettering? 

A. Most of the show card colors 
are adapted for round writing pens. 
The ink should be much thinner for 
pen lettering than brush work. 
Never use anything but water in 
thinning and only add a few drops 
at a time. 

The pictures or illustrations on 
these show-cards were cut from the 
advertising pages of HARDWARE AGE 
and pasted on the cards, using 
library paste or mucilage. When 
using pictures be careful to select 
those which have a direct bearing on 
the merchandise displayed. 
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Selling the Crrticle Called ge 


BOUT two weeks after I made my initial bow 

behind a hardware counter, a farmer came 

into the store and walked directly to the 
stove platform. “I want this range, boy,” he said. 
“Get it ready. I’ll be back in an hour.” It was 
a high-priced range for those days—$100—and I 
was all puffed up over what I considered a big sale. 
The boss knocked the props from under my con- 
ceit, however, when he said: “You didn’t make 
any sale, Liew, you only took an order.” I found 
out that he was dead right when, two days later, 
the farmer brought back the range and declared it 
was “no good.” A short talk by the manager 
brought out the fact that the range had not been 
properly set up and operated. The sale was made 
all over again, and the range went back to the farm 
to stay. 

Since then I have found it a good plan to “sell” 
everything that goes out of the store, even though 
the customer comes in prepared to buy, and with 
his choice made. When this is done the customer 
knows the advantages of the article, its construc- 
tion and use, and is prepared to operate it intelli- 
gently. There are no come-backs when goods are 
properly sold. 

Often, however, the customer comes in. to buy 
an article—a range or a washing machine, for ex- 
ample—without having the kind or type selected. 
He is sold on ranges or washing machines, but not 
on any particular range or washing machine. In 
many cases he goes away without purchasing be- 
cause the man behind the counter does not know 
the selling points of the article, or if he does know 
them, is unable to tell the customer about them. 

Naturally, knowledge comes first. No man can 
sell goods unless he knows something about how 
they are made and why, how they are used, and 
what their advantages are compared with similar 
articles. That’s sales foundation. Then comes 
selling with its own problems. 

Here are a few things to remember when mak- 
ing that initial sale. 


Bring out the important points about the arti- 
cle first. If it’s a range say: “This is one of the 
best bakers on the market,” or “this is the most 
economical range I have ever handled,” etc. Answer 
objections in advance. Say: “Some makers claim 
so and so,” giving the arguments of competitive 
lines. “But we have found that” (then give the 
strong points of your own line). Never mention 
the competitive line or the dealer carrying it by 
name. Simply answer arguments in advance. 

When price is a consideration, bring out your 
price in terms of years of service. Using a $100 
range for an example, say: “This range will easily 
give good service for ten years. That makes the 
price only $10 a year. A cheap range selling around 
$50 will usually give only about three years of 
good service. Then it has to be replaced with a 
new one. That makes it cost over $16 a year, and 
yet it can never give the satisfaction you will get 
from this range for $10 a year.” - 

Let the buyer talk. Put yourself in his place and 
bring up the things that are of interest to him. 
Make your comparisons deal with things familiar 
to the customer. If a farmer, compare the life of 
the range with the life of a good plow or binder, 
etc. 

Never argue, but try to turn the conversation 
your way. Don’t make extravagant claims. Cut 
out unnecessary talk and stick to the subject. 
Finally ask for the customer’s order and not his 
opinion. 

Then when the sale is made try to make a sensi- 
ble suggestion that will lead to another sale. Last, 
but not least, send him away with a smile, and an 
intimation that you have enjoyed serving him. If 
you do this you’ll hang up a sales record that the 
boss will be willing to pay for. 
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EDITORIAL 


Lazity in High Places 


T a banquet of the American Bankers’ Asso- 

ciation in New York City the other night 
F. N. Shepherd, executive manager of the organi- 
zation, expressed the belief that education of the 
masses is the required panacea for most of our 
current business troubles. Dr. Royal S. Cope- 
land, United States Senator-elect, and Health 
Commissioner of New York, took issue with Mr. 
Shepherd and stated that in his opinion one of 
the most outstanding defects in modern busi- 
ness is that “the men in high places do not in- 
form themselves.” 

A good deal of truth and nonsense are per- 
ceptible on both sides of the question. The 
phrase “education of the masses,” however, has 
meant so often nothing but narrow and biased 
propaganda for the benefit of some special 
group that, when it is mouthed nowadays it is 
either greeted with cynical smiles or downright 
suspicion. 

Education should enable us to control our in- 
stincts and ambitions. Culture should make our 
sensibilities more acute, more sympathetic and 
more responsive to tolerance and justice. In 
some individual exceptions this ideal has been 
approximated. But the majority of us, although 
we preach on all the virtues with high moral in- 
dignation, still build our institutions and beget 
our children in the same willful manner as old 
Adam. 

Men in high places are, after all, only men 
who have been favored by nature and opportu- 
nity. Most of them are entitled to more con- 
solation than envy. When a man becomes an 
executive the very nature of his position has a 
tendency to keep him apart from his associates 
and subordinates. There is inevitably a barrier 
of silence between them. 

In spite of this it should be said to the credit 
of executives that thev keep themselves uncom- 
monly well posted on the technicalities and ma- 
chinery of business. But unfortunately they do 
not, as a group, acquaint themselves with the 
opinions and points of view of their subordi- 
nates. A fact that cannot be repeated too often 
is that the most important element in business 
is the human element. 

What Smith and Jones and Doe, who are not 
department heads, are thinking should be equally 


COMMENT 


as important to an executive as the information 
he obtains through some department head, whose 
experience has taught him that lip-agreement 
and self-advertisement are the surest ways of ob- 
taining personal advancement and business sal- 
vation. 

Men in high places who, without infringing 
on personal liberty, fail to keep themselves in- 
formed about what the men in the ranks are 
thinking, doing and hoping, and who fail to 
study, without prejudice, the causes and possible 
effects thereof, are neglecting the most impor- 
tant factor in modern business. 


* * * 


The barnacles of indifference will de- 
lay the ship of business in spite of full 
sales and trim ballast. 


* * * 


Siamese Business Twins 


N® long ago we visited a progressive and 
well-regulated retail hardware store. As 
we passed through the store we heard a cus- 
tomer ask for a nationally advertised article. 
The salesman said the store didn’t carry it. 

During our conversation with the buyer, who 
was also the president of the firm, we inquired 
how the article we had heard the customer ask 
for was selling. 

“We don’t handle that line at all,” the buyer 
informed us, “there isn’t any call for it here.” 

We told him of the incident in the store. To- 
gether we went on the floor. To his surprise he 
learned there had been frequent calls for the 
article. 

Perhaps this may be an isolated case. It fur- 
nishes additional evidence, nevertheless, to the 
belief that buying and selling are still regarded 
as separate and distinct activities. 

The average buyer does not go on the selling 
floor often enough. He does not keep in close 
enough touch with the men who do the selling 
and who hear the point of view of the customer. 
He seldom follows up the goods he has bought. 

Intelligent buying must be based on facts, in- 
formation and experience supplied by the sales 
force. 

Buying and selling are Siamese twins. They 
can’t be separated without vital injury to both. 
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Retiring President Lew B. Wallace 


HEY do things right in the 
T Mountain States. Their hos- 

pitality is on par with their 
climate, and there is a will to do that 
keeps things moving. And so while 
every convention of the Mountain States 
Hardware and Implement Association 
seems to have reached the peak of 
progress, the next one as regularly 
goes it one better. That is why we 
say the twenty-first annual convention 
held in Denver, Jan. 23 to 25, easily 
ranks best in the history of the asso- 
ciation. 

The meetings were held in Denver’s 
big auditorium, as were also the ex- 
hibits, which were of high order. Half- 
day sessions were held, the afternoons 
being given over to the exhibitors. The 
sessions were full of “pep” and were 
both interesting and practical. Presi- 
dent Lew Wallace made an ideal pre- 
siding officer and Secretary Will Mc- 
Allister handled the details of his work 
with his customary efficiency. The 
speakers were from all parts of the 
country, and their addresses were of 
the type that rendered real service to 
the delegate. “Good Roads Earle” was 
there with his usual fund of humor and 
inspiration; Secretary Herbert P. Sheets 
of the National Association brought a 
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One Mile High and 
Mountain States Hardware and Inaplement Ass’n 
Convention Held at Denver, Colo., Jan. 23-25 


message of association activities; A. A. 
Doerr, president of the Western Im- 
plement and Hardware Association, 
went deeply into the hardware and im- 
plement man’s every-day problems, and 
Llew S. Soule, editor of HARDWARE 
AGE, talked forcefully on what the 
merchant must do in order to face suc- 
cessfully the new business era. 

The entertainment features were of 
exceptionally high order and were 
looked after by that wonderful organi- 
zation of hardware, implement and 
paint salesmen known as the H. I. P. 
Club. There was a “cuckoo” farce on 
Tuesday night that brought many a 
hearty laugh even though the famous 
grizzly bear was not on deck. The 
banquet, held on Wednesday evening, 
was one of the most elaborate and 
beautiful that could be imagined, and 
the closing dance, Thursday night, 
proved that Western hardware mer- 
chants are masters of the light fan- 
tastic. Altogether it was a pleasant 
and profitable week for those fortunate 
enough to be present. 


The Tuesday Session 


The Tuesday session opened at 9.30 
a. m., with President Wallace in the 
chair, and after the invocation by Rev. 
Charles Lichte, Mayor Bailey of Den- 
ver welcomed the visiting delegates. 
The convention then settled down to 
the work on hand with Horatio Earle 
as the first speaker. He told of how 
in early days he went to the pasture 
where people said there were no black- 
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berries and came home with his pails 
full. Then in his characteristic way 
he drove home his ideas of gathering 
the business blackberries of today. Mr. 
Earle’s talk was thoroughly enjoyed by 
his audience. 


Wallace Delivered Masterful Address 


Then followed one of the most practi- 
cal, well-thought-out addresses of the 











_——_— 


Vice-President J. A. Ferguson 


convention, by President Lew Wallace 
of Monte Vista. He said in part: 


“The principles of salesmanship are 
the same today as they have always 
been. Prompt, courteous treatment to 
the customer will go far toward the 
culmination of the sale. Enthusiasm ir. 
your work, in the article that you sell. 
has more to do with putting over a sale 
than any other one thing. A knowledge 
of your goods is essential, but this alone 
will not convince the customer that it is 
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Still Going Strong 


Interesting Addresses a Feature—R. L. Patterson, 





President 


what he or she wants. It takes pep and 
push back of the whole thing before you 
will have an opportunity to work the 
cash register. 

“I would say a word regarding the re- 
lationship between jobber and retailer, 
for our problems are identical and what 
concerns one is of, vital interest to the 
other, Our success is your success, and 
our failure your failure; and it is 


through a better understanding one with 
the other that we can add to that suc- 
cess or lessen the possibility of failure 

“Differences are often the result of 
and 


misunderstandings, misunderstand- 











Earle D. Holmes 
EReecutive Committee 


ings are the result of our not knowing 
each other as we should. Trade excur- 
sions are seldom held, yet they are one 
of the best mediums through which the 
jobber may know his trade. We like to 
know the men with whom we are doing 
business. We like to have their ideas 
and suggestions that will help toward 
the betterment of our various business 
institutions, and it is impossible to get 
these ideas unless we have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting you from time to time. 

“Another matter I would speak of is 
the promiscuous selling of goods to those 


Llew S. Soule an Honorary Member 


merchants who are not in the hardware 
business. It is @ common practice on 
the part of some salesmen to call first 
on the legitimate hardware trade, and 
if they fail to secure a regular customer 
the first time or two they visit a town, 
they will immediately look for a place 
to land, and usually wind up by selling 
the lumber yards, the blacksmith shops, 
the garages, the grocery stores, the drug 
stores, newsstands, and what not. The 
inevitable result is that everyone in 
town is selling a little hardware, usually 
the most profitable articles the hard- 
ware man carries, and this materially 
cuts down the volume of business of 
the legitimate dealer. 

“The jobber has a right to expect 
financial statements from his customers 
at the close of inventory just as truly 
as the retailer has a right to expect and 
demand such statements from his cus- 
tomers. And while on this subject, I 
want to say that those who find it neces- 
sary to ask for credit accommodation 
should expect to make such statements 
of their worth, and should be refused 
credit unless these statements are forth- 
coming. This will be extremely hard to 
work out in a retail way, but it should 
be given consideration and put into prac- 
tice as fast as possible. 

“The matter of credit is another issue 
that we are compelled to face today in 
greater seriousness than ever before. 
Accounts are just as truly invested capi- 
tal as the merchandise on your shelves, 
and these must be kept down to within 
reason just the same as your stock of 
goods; for if you don’t—and this is the 
trouble with most of us today—you will 
have so much invested that you will be 
unable to show a reasonable return on 
your investment. Most of us are too 
timid on this question and are too eager 
to keep up volume, and the result is that 
we have long-drawn-out accounts that 
run from one to two years. This part 
of our business has got entirely away 
from us during the war period, and we 
must so educate our trade that they will 
not expect the retailer to carry the 
heavy load he has been carrying.” 


The balance of the session was given 
over to a discussion on community 
service, led very ably py Earle Holmes 
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President Robert L. Patterson 


of Casper, Wyo. Mr. Holmes touched 
on the merchant’s opportunity for serv- 
ice in his chamber of commerce, and 
also went into the matter of closer co- 
operation between manufacturers, job- 
bers and retail merchants. He advo- 
cated the establishment of community 
clubs as a means of further developing 
the community spirit. 


George Gray Talks Insurance 


At the opening of the Wednesday 
session, President Wallace introduced 
George Gray, Coshocton, Ohio, secre- 
tary Ohio Mutual Hardware Insurance 
Co., and a director of the National As- 
sociation. Mr. Gray told the dealers 
some of the things they should know 
about their insurance policies. He ex- 
plained concurrent insurance and ad- 
vised on the form to use in the mer- 
chants’ policies. His story of the rude 
conductor was more than a hit. 


in on the New 
Era 


President Wallace then introduced 
Llew S. Soule, editor of HARDWARE 
AGE, who talked on the problems of the 
new era which business now faces. Mr. 
Soule declared that business men today 


Tunes 
Business 


Llew Soule 





ion in front of the Auditorium, Denver, Colo., during the convention 
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are still facing an era for which there 
are no precedents and gave practical 
advice on preparing for what might 
arise. He further declared that too 
many men are unpacking goods who 
should be planning methods and too 
many merchants selling individuals who 
should be selling communities. Busi- 
ness growth he compared to the change 
from the farm wagon to the automo- 





Cc. L. Buck, retiring 
president of H. I. P. Club 


bile, and described the contacts which 
merchants should strive to perfect. He 
compared systems and red tape and said 
that research should be a part of every 
business. Mr. Soule attracted much at- 
tention and comment to a table giving 
the percentages of time spent by the 
average retail salesman in selling, walk- 
ing, cleaning, talking and loafing. He 
closed with some practical adyice as 
to the hiring and training of retail 
clerks. This address will be published 
in full in a later edition of HARDWARE 
AGE. 


Shattuck Illustrates Window Trimming 


One of the best features of the entire 
convention followed Mr. Soule’s talk. 
It consisted of a practical demonstra- 
tion in window trimming by C. M. Shat- 
tuck of the Tritch Hardware Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. Mr. Shattuck used a large 
rough dry goods box to represent the 
show window, and through the use of 
crépe paper and ordinary items of hard- 
ware produced several exceptionally 
good displays. He featured a June 
bride display, a Thanksgiving window 
and a sporting goods trim. A demon- 
stration of this type should be a 
feature of every hardware convention. 


Sheets Talks on Distribution 


The last speaker of the session was 
Secretary Herbert P. Sheets of the Na- 
tional Association, who gave an inter- 
esting talk on distribution and other 
problems as analyzed by the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Sheets took up the matters of 
chain store and mail order competition, 
and declared that the evidence of actual 
savings of these factors is considera- 
bly less than the theoretical savings. 
He gave the figures compiled by the 
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National Association on retail hardware 
costs for 1921 as approximately 21% 
per cent. The wholesalers’ costs for 
the same period average about 20% 
per cent. He declared that these costs 
were too near alike and suggested that 
perhaps the wholesalers’ costs were too 
high because the merchants were de- 
manding too much service. The bal- 
ance of his address dealt with turn- 
over, the reduction of stock investment, 
and the standardization of hardware 
products. 


Closing Session on Implements 


The first period of the Thursday ses- 
sion was devoted to a resumé of the 
last national convention, and was 
handled by Secretary Sheets. The con- 
vention then took up questions pertain- 
ing to the implement part of the deal- 
er’s business. The principal speaker 
was A. A. Doerr, Larned, Kan., presi- 
dent of the Western Implement and 
Hardware Association. 

Following Mr. Doerr’s address there 
was a very profitable discussion on 
“The Bank and the Merchant,” led by 
A. L. Branson of Trinidad, Colo. Mr. 
Branson declared that it was the bank’s 
business to lend money and not the mer- 
chant’s, and advised dealers to get on 
a practical basis with their bankers. 
“Bob” Patterson came next with more 
good ideas along the same lines, and a 
general! discussion followed. Jay Fergu- 
son seconded what had been said and 
told of legislation now pending in Colo- 
rado with regard to mortgages on 
crops. Other speakers were E. O. Fur- 
long, Mr. Morhart, Lew Wallace and 
John Valentine. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Next followed the financial report of 
Secretary McAllister, which was 
adopted, and the report of the resolu- 
tions committee. The following reso- 
lution on constitution and by-laws was 
adopted. 


“The officers shall be a _ president, 
elected at large, one vice-president from 
each of the States represented, a secre- 
tary and treasurer, who with the three 
directors shall constitute the executive 
committee. 

“The president and vice-presidents and 
three directors, one from each State 
represented, shall be elected annually by 
ballot, and shall hold their office until 
their successors have been elected and 
qualified. 

“The office of secretary and treasurer 
may be filled by one person, who shall 
be appointed or removed by the execu- 
tive committee. He shall receive and 
disburse the funds of the Association 
under the direction of the executive 
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committee, through vouchers, keeping a 
careful and correct account of the same. 

“To this we have added in order that 
the Association may receive the benefit 
of the experience of our presidents who 
have been to the National Association. 
We recommend an advisory committee 
consisting of the two immediate past 
presidents.- This committee shall have 
the voting power and full privileges of 
the executive committee.” 


_ At this point in the session Earl 
Holmes, former president of the asso- 





A, L. Branson, Trinidad, Colo. 


ciation, presented a resolution to make 
Llew S. Soule, editor of HARDWARE 
AGE, an honorary member of the Moun- 
tain States Hardware and Implement 
Association. Jay Ferguson seconded 
the motion, and it was made unanimous 
by a rising vote. 


The New Officers 


The nominating committee then re- 
ported the following nominations for 
officers, and they were unanimously 
elected: 

President, R. L. Patterson, Fort Mor- 
gan, Colo. Vice-Presidents—Colorado, 
J. A. Ferguson, Loveland; Wyoming, 
M. Briggs; New Mexico, George Rob- 
erts. Directors for the ensuing year: 
Wyoming, Roy Pariene, M. Briggs; New 
Mexico, M. TP. Tomlinson, George Rob- 
erts; Colorado, A. Berhkart, J. A. Fer- 
guson, R. S. Patterson. 

Short talks were then made by the 
newly elected officers, after which a 
rising vote of tflanks was given to 
Horatio Earle, Detroit, Mich.; Llew S. 
Soule, HarpwaRE AGE; Herbert P. 
Sheets, secretary National Association, 
and A. A. Doerr. The convention then 
adjourned sine die. 


G. C. Marsh Heads H. I. P. Club 


T HE H. J. P. Club is an organization 
of hardware, implement and paint 
salesmen, organized to help build up 
the Mountain States Hardware Imple- 
ment Association. Their function is to 
help get new association members, to co- 
operate with the association officers and 
to look after the entertainment features 
of the annual Mountain States conven- 
tion. It is one of the livest organiza- 
tions of traveling salesmen in the 


United States, with a membership well 
over the 300 mark. Every hardware 
merchant in the Rocky Mountain region 
knows and has a good word for the 
H. I. P.’s. Under President C. L. Buck, 
this organization did a wonderful work 
during the past year. 

The annual meeting of the H. I. P. 
Club was held in the Pompean Room 





(Continued on page 63) 
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Turnover Stressed by Kentucky Dealers 


Store Efficiency 
Also Emphasized 
at Louisville 


Convention 





J. B. Lucas Elected 
President of 
Blue Grass State 


Association 


Lefi to right: President J. B. Lucas, F'rankiin; Retiring President R. L. 


Jackson, 


(WNHE serious minded attitude of the 
[ Kentucky Hardware and Imple- 
ment Association at Louisville 
Jan. 23 to 26 quickly gave the key note 
of meeting. While the attendance was 
not as large as hoped for, it was an as- 
sembly of hardware merchants intensely 
interested in the progress of their own 
business. Great stress was put on effi- 
ciency of salesmen and owners as well 
as methods for the proper conduct of 
the business. It was strictly a business 
convention. There was considerable 
optimism expressed over the satisfac- 
tory outlook for the new year and deal- 
ers, generally, were pretty well satis- 
fied with the returns of 1922. 


Officers Elected 


The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, J. B. 
Lucas, Franklin; first vice-president, 
Fred Wallace, Central ‘City; second 
vice-president, Frank A. McCormick, 
Winchester. Executive committee: A. 
B. Lander, Lafayette; W. P. Hall, 
Louisville. Delegate to National Fed- 
eration of Implement Dealers: C. S. 





past 
president National Association, and 
Gus Albrecht, Louisville, Ky. 


EZ. M. Healy, Dubuque, Iowa, 


Price, Owensboro. Delegates to the 
National Retail Hardware Convention: 
Six delegates are allowed and four of 
these will consist of the past president, 
president, first vice-president, secre- 
tary and the two members who were 
elected: R. M. Hunter, Nicholasville, 
and John Fisher, Newport. Two alter- 
nate delegates were also chosen, Tom 
Knight, Sharpsburg and John R. 
Sower, Frankfort. 

The first session was opened with an 
invocation by Dr. J. W. Johnson of 


Dizon, 


and First Vice-President Fred Wallace, 


Louisville. President R. L. Jackson 
then delivered a very able address and 
pointed out the many advantages of 
getting together in a convention for 
the exchange of ideas and discussion of 
topics vitally affecting business. He 
condemned aloofness and self-isolation 
declaring that it made people see things 
from only one angle and often in the 
wrong light. 

He also pointed out the growth of the 
association from sixty members to 540 
with a possible membership of slightly 
over 600 dealers in the State to draw 
from. 

President Jackson stated that the 
outlook for business in Kentucky ap- 
peared to be bright. He said the Farm 
Loan Banks were in condition to take 
care of the farmers seeking long time 
loans. He made it plain that the great- 
est users of hardware in Kentucky 
were farmers and that their prosperity 
meant prosperity for the hardware 
dealers. 

Group meetings which were held dur- 
ing 1922 met with success and Presi- 
dent Jackson reported that much good 
was accomplished and urged extending 
the association activities in this line. 
He also advocated the appointment of 
committees to take proper charge of 
the entertainment of the ladies attend- 
ing the convention, and urged that an 
effort be made to get as many of them 
to the convention as possible. 


E. M. Healy Addresses Convention 


Upon completion of this message, Mr. 
Jackson was presented with a gavel as 
a token of esteem. E. M. Healy, past 
president of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, made the presenta- 
tion speech in behalf of the Kentucky 
association. 

Mr. Healy also made an address 
upon “Your Business” which was very 
enthusiastically received. He started 
by showing the wide spread which still 
exists between the cost of merchandise 
and the prices of produce, and cau- 
tioned dealers to watch the important 
economical changes and govern their 
business accordingly. 

He said: “It is not what we know 
about our business but the things that 
we do not know about it, that are sur- 
prising.” He urged dealers to keep 
records so they will know at all times 


Central City 


just how their business is progressing. 
Mr. Healy quoted some of the figures 
recently compiled by the National As- 
sociation and said that in 1921 in the 
hardware trade the average profit on a 
$10 sale was only 1 per cent. The 
average owner’s salary for the same 
year was $1,888; the average sales- 
man’s salary was $1,332; the average 
gross sales per hardware store were 
$51,000 and the average net profit was 
only $53.87 for the year. 

He recommended that jobbers closely 
study local conditions before a new ac- 
count is opened up in that place and 
condemned the proposed practice of 
placing cost prices in plain figures. 

Probably his most startling state- 
ment was that the present method of 
distribution was on trial and compared 
the situation to a three-legged stool 
with the retailer, jobbers and manufac- 
turer representing the legs. 


After Inventory Suggestions 


The “where, when and how” of busi- 
ness was then discussed by S. R. Miles 
of the national office. His talk was 
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Jusper and George L. Elliott, 
both of Sommerset, Ky. 


very timely as it came right after in- 
ventory time. He urged the dealers to 
adopt accounting systems and install 
records that would enable them to tell 
from day to day whether they were 
making progress or going behind. He 
said that heavy sales frequently blind 
a dealer to the true situation and that 
records would have shown him that cer- 
tain precautions should have been 
taken. 
Fred High Talks 


A large gathering greeted Fred 
High of Chicago when he talked to the 











dealers Wednesday morning on “Mak- 
ing Service Pay.” 

Mr. High urged serious thinking by 
business men and cooperation with each 
other. He said that if the business men 
of the country did not do their own 
thinking and work out their own sal- 
vation that the outside forces and poli- 
ticians would do it for them and make 
matters worse than ever. He said 
there were indications that such outside 
political influences were already at 
work on the business conditions of the 
country. 

He made his greatest point in urging 
the spirit of brotherly love as a very 
necessary part of the success- 
ful merchant’s make-up. 

He asked the dealers to take 
more stock in each other and 
the inhabitants of their com- 
munities and said that the 
golden rule was the greatest 
rule in the business world. 


Question Box Session 


E. M. Healy conducted the 
question box and brought out 
a great deal of interesting 
discussion. J. W._ Tilton, 
Carlisle, asked for closer attention to 
conventions. J. S. Ogden, Ashland, 
and J. R. Sower, Frankfort, spoke 
briefly of the good they received from 
their association, group meetings and 
conventions. H. A. Lowery, Leitch- 
field, said that we were apt to forget 
our fellow man in business and urged 
greater cooperatfon. Considerable time 
was spent in discussing ways of in- 
creasing stock returns. W. H. Funk, 
Bowling Green, said that they had 
spent $4,000 to rearrange their store 
so they could make an additional turn- 
over. Others urged watching develop- 
ments in the markets and act accord- 
ingly with the merchandise they had in 
stock. J. Clark of Lexington, said 
they were able to make a seven-time 
turnover and attributed it to their 
closeness to a central market which per- 
mitted them to buy in small quantities. 
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Left: 

G. W. 
Ankerman, 
Calhoun, 
and Ben T. 
White, Cadiz. 
Right: 
F.W. 
Gramm, 
Kelly Ave & 
Tool Co., 
and Mike 
Brown, 
Maysville, 
Ky. 


Wednesday afternoon was devoted to 
the election of officers and the reading 
of various reports. J. M. Stone, the 
secretary, distributed a printed report 
that showed a very satisfactory year 
in point of increased membership and 
association activities. Over $800 was 
recovered on freight bills and if all 
members had used this service about 
$5,000 would have been returned to as- 
sociation members. 

The balance of the time was spent on 
the question box. One dealer said the 


salespeople of the hardware stores were 
not as well informed about the condi- 
tions of the business as they might be 





Winchester 


and urged that they be taken more 
into confidence, thereby creating 
greater interest in their work and the 
business. One retailer told how sales 
records were kept by each employee 
and the daily records created friendly 
rivalry and increased sales. Other 
dealers had meetings of their forces 
with entertainments which greatly 
built up cooperation and increased the 
morale of the force. 


Banquet for Dealers 


Many of the dealers attended a ban- 
quet given by the B. F. Avery Co., 
Louisville. E. D. Mason acted as toast- 
master and speeches were made by 
Wm. Black, president; H. L. Taylor, 
vice-president; C. B. Ray, factory 
manager, all of the Avery Co. Frank 
Cassell, sales manager of the Belknap 
Hardware & Mfg. Co., and J. B. Deeds, 





Left to right: A. G. Cook, Hardware Underwriters; C. F. Sanders, Campbells- 
ville; H. A, Lowery and W. B. McBeath of Leitchfield 


Left to right: Secretary-Treasurer J. M. Stone; 
R. E. Moore, Madisonville, and J. E. Grubbs, 
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J. B. Deeds & Son, Memphis, Tenn., 
also spoke at the banquet. 


Martin L. Pierce Speaks 


An evening session was held this 
year and it is believed with very good 
results. The hall was crowded and 
Martin L. Pierce of The Hoover Co., 
spoke on “The Relationship of Sales- 
manship and Turnover and Net Profit.” 

Mr. Pierce stated that only forty-five 
out of every 100 people who come into 
a store make a purchase and he asked 
the dealers to devote time to their 
salesmanship policies to increase the 
percentage of sales as all of the peo- 
ple who came in were potential 
customers. He also said that 
the hardware dealers of today 
were a solid group of special- 
ized specialty merchants, and 
that the old order of hardware 
store keepers had changed and 
they were now representative of 
the highest type of merchan- 
disers. He furthermore said 
that present business conditions 
warranted greater sales, and 
these could be secured through 
an increased number of individ- 
ual sales, increased mark-up, decreased 
overhead and increased turnover. 

The automobile and good roads are 
taking trade away from the small 
towns, said Mr. Pierce. He agreed that 
this business could be held at home if 
the merchants would accept the same 
business policies and merchandising 
methods as used in the larger towns. 
His statement that salesmen in hard- 
ware stores only spent 20 per cent of 
their time in actual selling work caused 
some surprise and he asked the dealers 
to stimulate these salesmen to devote 
more time to creating sales and there- 
fore use a greater percentage of their 
time in sales work. 

The convention was shown by charts 
how carrying charges on big invest- 
ments often ate up the entire profit if 
the merchandise was not sold quickly 
and were therefore urged that turn- 


over be taken as the dominating policy  —_s_ 


of all hardware men this year. 

A moving picture entitled “Brushing 
Up” was shown and attracted much in- 
terest. The story contained a human 
element and was woven around paint 
and the “Save the Surface Campaign.” 
This picture will, no doubt, do much to 
stimulate merchants to increase their 
paint business. 

The Thursday session was opened 
with an illustrated talk by Charles L. 
Meach, a merchant of Lake View, 
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Mich. Mr. Meach sells hardware and 
implements and was able to present to 
the Kentucky dealers some facts and 
figures on his own business and general 
conditions that were surprising. He 
showed them how he budgeted his busi- 
ness month by month; how each man 
was assigned certain quantities of mer- 
chandise to sell, and how all expense 
was carefully charted and applied 
against the amounts that had been set 
aside for that purpose. 

He said that an expensive salesman 
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John W. Tilton of Carlisle 


who was all the name implied was the 
cheapest investment a dealer could 
make. He told how he paid one man 
more salary than he himself took out 
of the business as pay for services, be- 
cause he produced the results. He 


Commenting on a Recent Editorial 

The following interesting letter re- 
lating to an editorial in the Jan. 11 
issue of HARDWARE AGE has been re- 
ceived from Deroy Danielson of St. 
Francis, Kan.: 

St. Francis, Kan., 
Jan. 23, 1923. 

“THE EDITOR, 
“HARDWARE AGE, 
“NEw YORK CITY. 


“Dear Sir: 

“In a recent issue :£ the HARDWARE 
AGE you say in your editorial ‘Not 
Guilty’ that some large manufacturing 
concern had recently made an investi- 
gation in a limited territory, and that 
their investigator reported that dealers 
cared nothing for the interests of their 
customers, but looked solely to the profit 
that they would make for themselves. 

“Your refutation was strong and 
convincing, but the charge is so seri- 
ous and untrue that another word in 
defense of hardware merchants may 
not be amiss. 

“It is possible that the investigator 
found a few merchants that have, 
temporarily at least, stocked some 
articles that do not cost as much as 
trade marked goods and that he bases 
his conclusions on this. Careful in- 
vestigation of such instances would 
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Left to right: Frank Cassell, Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., Louisville: Lee 
O’Rear, Mt. Sterling; John W. Price, Vice-President Belknap Hardware & Mfg. 


Co.; W. H. Funk, Bowling Green, and C. C. 


also said that a poor or cheap salesman 
was the most expensive investment a 
dealer could make. 

The association adopted resolutions 
to give its members a better under- 
standing of the economic function of 
the association and to stimulate inter- 
est in higher business standards, and 
urged the adoption cf improved mer- 
chandising methods. They also re- 
soived to encourage friendly coopera- 
tion and to elevate the ideals and in- 
crease the efficiency of the trade. 

Resolutions were also adopted to 
urge the members to carefully scrutin- 
ize all costs and to eliminate any ex- 
cess or unnecessary item. They also 
resolved to educate the public regard- 
ing the necessary costs of distribution 
and the service rendered by the re- 
tailer. 

Community development was urged 
and simplification of lines was _in- 


have convinced him that quality has 
not been sacrificed, but that the mer- 
chant was devoting himself to the cus- 
tomers’ best interests and that the 
goods lacked nothing except the brand. 
This policy has, no doubt, been more 
general in agricultural sections, where 
the ‘spread’ between manufactured 
goods and farm products has made it 
necessary. 

“If the manufacturing concern is out 
after reliable information on any sub- 
ject affecting the hardware business, 
it can do no better than to attend the 
conventions now being held through- 
out the country by hardware merchants 
and hear the question discussed. This 
question has been fully covered in every 
convention held this season, and the 
relationship and duties of merchants 
to their customer and their conclusions 
have been expressed in the resolutions 
adopted by them. 

“Here are a few abstracts from the 
resolutions adopted by the Western in 
Kansas City a few days ago: ‘Service 
will count for more than dollars, etc.’; 
‘Because of his training, the hardware 
merchant can serve with distinction, 
ete.’; ‘It is no slackers’ program that 
we have adopted’; ‘The man who is 
in business today solely for the money 
there is in it will not share in the rich 
inheritance,’ etc. 

“Fully 2000 hardware merchants ap- 
proved of the sentiments the resolu- 
tions expressed.” 


Chenault, Mt. Sterling 


dorsed. A resolution was passed and 
accepted by the association to increase 
stock turnovers. They approved the 
decimal system of pricing and packing 
and urged its adoption in January, 1924. 

The Exchange Club of Louisville in- 
vited some of the visitors to its 
weekly luncheon on Thursday. 

The final session was given over to 
general discussions with various deal- 
ers speaking. Some good points were 
brought out and the dealers, almost 
without exception, said that Secretary 
Stone had provided one of the most in- 
teresting and helpful programs in the 
history of the association. 

The large exhibit floor presented a 
very handsome appearance with prac- 
tically all of the space occupied. Im- 
plements and buggies were, of course, 
exhibited as this association is made up 
of both hardware and implement deal- 
ers. 


Mountain States Convention 


(Continued from page 60) 

of the Auditorium Hotel, Denver, Fri- 
day noon, Jan. 26. There was the usual 
luncheon, after which the regular items 
of business were taken up. During the 
session Llew S. Soule, editor of HARD- 
WARE AGE, was introduced, and pro- 
posed for honorary membership. His 
election was unanimous. After the 
luncheon short talks were made by re- 
turning President “Bob” Patterson of 
the Mountain States Hardware and 
Implement Association. Earl Holmes 
of Casper, Wyo., was also called upon, 
as well as Heber Mize of Blesh, Mize 
& Selliman, Atchison, Kan. 

Llew S. Soule was asked to make a 
few remarks and was also required to 
show his qualifications as a H. I. P. 
member by singing one verse of 
“Mammy.” 

Then came the election of officers, the 
following being elected for the ensuing 
year, as follows: President, G. C. 
Marsh; first vice-president, C. L. Buck; 
second vice-president, R. L. Sare; 
directors for two years, J. S. Kern, 
Frank Weathers, A. J. Watt; director 
for one year, Henry J. Brooks; hold 
over director for one year, S. C. West. 
The meeting then adjourned. 
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South Dakota Indorses Simplified Practice _ 


Decimal System of Packing and Pricing Also 
Advocated by South Dakota Retail Hardware 
Association—A. H. Olson Elected President 


the South Dakota Retail Hard- 

ware Association, held in Sioux 
Falls, Jan. 16 to 19 inclusive, was all 
that could be expected under the pres- 
ent business conditions. The greater 
portion of South Dakota is a one crop 
country, and has gone through a period 
of depression from which it is just be- 
ginning to recover. The hardware men 
have felt this depression as much as 
any class of merchants and felt that 
every expenditure must be carefully 
guarded and that in many cases the 
time and expense of a trip this year 
should be eliminated. 

The convention proved to be a marked 
success. A. H. Olson, Mt. Vernon, was 
elected president for the ensuing year 
and J. W. Scott, Brandon, was chosen 
vice-president. Secretary H. O. Rob- 
erts and Treasurer H. C. Parker were 
reelected. Resolutions indorsing sim- 
plified practice, the decimal unit sys- 
tem of pricing and packing, and legis- 
lation designed to protect against the 
passage of worthless checks were 
adopted. 

The exposition was held in the main 
auditorium of the Coliseum while the 
meetings were held in one of the smal- 
ler rooms of the same building. Head- 
quarters for board meetings was main- 
tained at the Cataract Hotel. 

The morning of the first day marked 
the first board meeting, and the first 
meeting of the dealers and exhibitors 
on the floor of the exposition building. 
Visitors began arriving early and spent 
their time renewing acquaintance with 
the exhibitors and fellow hardware 
men. In the afternoon light refresh- 
ments and cigars were served by the 
Sioux Falls hardware men to the entire 
assemblage. Delegates arrived slowly 
the first day. Early trains the second 
day brought them in increasing num- 
bers. 

The first business session was held on 
the morning of Jan. 17 and was opened 
by the address of President H. A. Peter- 
son of Mitchell. He said in part: 


Address of the President 


“I would advise disposing of your sur- 
plus stocks; buy often, but keep your 
stock down to the minimum. This will 
help you increase your turnover, thus 
helping to reduce your overhead. Prices 
are bound to fluctuate and we cannot 
expect to continue a war-time overhead. 
Wages seem high, but I do not recom- 
mend cutting clerks’ salaries too low. 
The better way is to cull out the slack- 
ers. Give your clerks to understand that 
they must put pep into the business and 
work for the interest of their paymaster 
as well as themselves. 

af y is the farmer demanding reme- 
dial legislation? ‘Trade conditions prove 
to us that there must be an adjustment 


N TTENDANCE at the convention of 


between the price paid the producer of 
agricultural products and the price of 
manufactured commodities; either the 
farm products must advance in price or 
labor and manufactured articles must 
come down. Agricultural prices have 
bumped on the bottom too long for the 
good of the commercial interest of the 
country. Everything the farmer buys 
is way out of joint with what he has to 
sell; the gap between the two is far too 

















Secretary H. O. Roberts 


wide, and so long as these conditions 
continue to exist we must not expect a 
prosperous business, 

“As to group meetings, I really be- 
lieve that these are very important for 
us, providing the dealers will turn out 
in sufficient number to make them worth 
while. Our secretary will give you a 
report of what has been accomplished 
in this way the past year... . 

“Our association has made very good 
progress the past year and we are 
steadily gaining ground; our member- 
ship is nearly 500 out of 800 dealers in 
the State, and we should reach the 600 
mark this year. Let us all get busy and 
help out the officers gather in the new 
members. South Dakota today ranks 
seventeenth, which means that there are 
only sixteen States in the Union with a 
greater membership than our State.” 


Report of the Secretary 

Secretary H. O. Roberts then de- 
livered his annual report in which he 
reviewed the activities of the associa- 
tion during 1922. The Secretary also 
dwelt at length upon the problem of the 
present and the future touching upon 
the labor situation and the condition of 
the farmer. He stated that factories 
were working up to the limit and that 
stocks had been diminished but that on 
the other hand the farmer was over- 
stocked and was not working to capac- 
ity. He closed with a review of the 
work done by the organization during 
the past year. 


The Treasurer’s report, accompanied 
by a statement of examination by cer- 
tified public accountants, showed that 
the association was in better finan- 
cial condition than it was eleven 
months ago, when the previous con- 
vention was held. Greater resources 
in the form of bonds and a larger cash 
bank balance proved that the year had 
been far from unprofitable for the 
association. 


Address of H. P. Sheets 


Business detail out of the way, the 
hardware men settled themselves for 
the talk given by National Secretary 
H. P. Sheets, who spoke on “The Cost 
of Distribution.” 

Mr. Sheets stated that there is a big 
problem facing business and transpor- 
tation men. There is too great a spread 
between the cost of production and 
that to the consumer. It is particularly 
magnified in the instance of agricul- 
tural products and what the farmer 
must purchase. There is little defla- 
tion in the cost of goods which the 
farmer purchases and his products are 
at a low point. 

Business is good in the East and this 
is progressing westward. In builders’ 
hardware particularly the past year 
the factories have been working to ca- 
pacity. Transportation has interfered 
largely in better production, the fac- 
tories being hampered by transporta- 
tion of materials and of finished prod- 
ucts. 

Everyone identified with the process 
of distribution of merchandise receives 
his share of criticism, but the retailer 
bears the greatest part of it. This criti- 
cism has not been so severe during the 
past six months, due largely to the 
results of the efforts of the commission 
of the agricultural division of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which shows that the hardware 
retailer is not a profiteer. This report, 
covering a period of seven to eight 
years, shows that the average profit of 
the hardware business is 5.385 per cent, 
with 1916 the largest at 8.63 per cent 
and 1921 the lowest with an average 
loss of 8/10 per cent. This was the 
first constructive investigation in the 
history of the business and proves con- 
clusively that the retailer has been the 
goat. 

Hardware retailers’ cost of operation 
is too high at present and must be re- 
duced, said the speaker. This was 
shown by investigations carried on dur- 
ing the past few years and is evidenced 
by the growth of mail order houses and 
self-service stores. There is weakness 
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in stock turns, the average in 1921 
being but 2.14 times in hardware stores 
and 8 to 12 times in grocery stores. 
Elimination of dead stock and more 
careful buying for the needs of the 
community, cutting of duplications in 
stock will aid in remedying this con- 
dition. 

Smaller stocks will make invested 
capital work harder, reduce expenses, 
taxes, interest, loss in value shrinkage 
and cost of distribution. Easier financ- 
ing and concentration on selling will 
result. The retailer is the buyer for 
his community and the collector for the 
jobber and the manufacturer. The 
more he concentrates on these duties 
the better results he will obtain. 

The efforts of Secretary Hoover to- 
ward simplification of lines is extreme- 
ly constructive. The National Asso- 
ciation has been asked to work closely 
with him in this, and much has been 
done and is being done to reduce un- 
necessary items in the hardware busi- 
ness. Progress is being made and 
greater progress will be made during 
the coming year. The distribution sys- 
tem of the country is on trial, and much 
depends on how the retailer acts as to 
what the verdict of the public will be. 


The Convention Banquet 


Wednesday evening about 200 retail 
merchants and their ladies attended a 
banquet tendered them by the Sioux 
Falls jobbers and hardware retailers 
and the chamber of commerce. Special 
music and entertainment was a part of 
the program, and several short talks 
were given by local men and visitors. 
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Music was furnished by the ladies ac- 
companying local hardware men. 


“How to Increase Business” 


The Thursday morning program was 
featured by an address of Frank Stock- 
dale of Chicago, who spoke on “How to 
Increase Business.” He said that the 
hardest thing a merchant has to do is 
to get a perspective view of his own 
business and thus see how to improve 
it. There is a business evolution tak- 
ing place and revolutionary methods 
are being used to sell merchandise. 

He stressed the point that advertis- 
ing is done to bring people into the 
store and that some advertising meth- 
ods need revision in order to accom- 
plish this purpose. Use of the com- 
munity bargain day, when it is restrict- 
ed to the methods which have proved 
successful, will bring desirable results. 
Sales meetings of the employees, edu- 
cational methods for the salesmen and 
an intimate knowledge of the goods 
will also promote better business. 
Study the methods of displaying mer- 
chandise, for 75 per cent of the goods 
sold are sold through sense of sight. 

A question box session, presided over 
by Secretary Sheets, lasted the rest of 
the morning and proved so interesting 
that a special session in the afternoon 
was arranged to continue the discus- 
sion. 

The final session of the convention 
was a purély business meeting for the 
routine business of the association. 
Committee’ reports were given, starting 
with the resolutions. 

The Resolutions Committee recom- 
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mended the enactment of legislation for 
the better protection of the people 
against the passing of worthless 
checks. Another resolution indorsed 
the efforts of the National Association 
and the Division of Simplified Practice 
of the Department of Commerce in en- 
deavoring to eliminate waste through 
the reduction of variety of hardware 
manufacturers and urged the members 
of the association to cooperate. It was 
also urged that hardware manufactur- 
ers adopt the decimal plan of pricing 
and packing and that Jan. 1, 1924, be 
fixed as a date at which time this sys- 
tem be universally adopted. Resolu- 
tions of appreciation were also sub- 
mitted approving the work done by the 
officers of the association and thanking 
the citizens of Sioux Falls, the press, 
the Chamber of Commerce and the job- 
bers and manufacturers. These were 
adopted. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers for the en- 
suing year resulted in the election of 
A. H. Olson, Mount Vernon, president; 
J. W. Scott, Brandon, vice-president, 
and for executive board, F. W. Hines, 
Brookings; A. C. Knight, Wagner; W. 
R. Hartman, Aberdeen, and A. Refven, 
Frankfort. 

A meeting of the board after the 
regular session was held, at which Sec- 
retary H. O. Roberts and Treasurer H. 
C. Parker were returned for another 
year to their respective duties. The 
place of meeting for the next conven- 
tion will be selected at a board meeting 
later in the year. 
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CURRENT NEWS 
SHOULD STUDY EXPORT | the Prospect-Fourth Building, Cleve- | SPEAKERS DISCUSS 


MARKETS FOR FUTURE 
BUSINESS EXPANSION 


R. J. Atkinson Urges Boosters to 
Study Conditions and Help 
Solve Trade Problems 


Commenting on the fact that the | 


United States is consuming practically 
all of the merchandise it produces be- 
cause export business is at a standstill, 
R. J. Atkinson, vice-president of the 


sociation, addressing the New 
Hardware Boosters, Jan. 27, at the 
Hardware Club, New York City, urged 
that export conditions and the situation 
in foreign markets should be more 
closely studied. He also advised sales- 
men to prepare themselves to meet 
changing conditions and laid down six 
rules for success. 

“A salesman,’ Mr. Atkinson said, 
“has more chance to exercise and de- 
velop his individuality and abilities than 
anybody else in the business world if 
he wants to. He meets men in different 
parts of the country, in different posi- 
tions and with different points of view, 
and should therefore be in a position to 
render invaluable service to the firm 
he represents, the customers he calls 
on and the country in which he is a 
citizen.” 

“We are passing through the most 
peculiar times in the history of busi- 
ness,” declared Mr. Atkinson. “There 
is a-tremendous business in the coun- 
try today, but we are only trading with 
ourselves. We are consuming every- 
thing we produce. Export trade is at 
a standstill. How long will it be before 
we catch up with our normal wants and 
how, then, are we going to take care of 
our surplus? Conditions in foreign 


markets should be studied and the sales- | 


man of today should prepare himself to 
meet the demands of the changing con- 
ditions of tomorrow.” 

The six rules of success enumerated 
by the speaker were: (1) Be a gentle- 
man, (2) Be loyal both to the house 
you sell for and the man you sell to; 
(3) Know your line: (4) Teach others 
how to sell your line; (5) Be enthusi- 
astic; (6) Don’t be afraid of work. 

C. C. Dietrich, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, said that plans are 
being perfected to have one of the best 
smokers the organization has ever held. 
The smoker will be held at the New 
York Turn Hall, Eighty-sixth Street 
and Lexington Avenue, March 9. Mr. 


Dietrich said that a large number of | 


tickets have already been sold. 

The following were admitted to mem- 
bership: William C. Lorenz, Osborn 
Mfg. Co.; Martin R. Messenger, Wilson 
Rohannan, Inc.; Howard E. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 





Gaiennie to Manage Sunshine Sales 


The Wise-McClung Mfg. Co., New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, has appointed G. B. 


Scofield, | ie 
| the advertising department for 


Gaiennie general manager of sales of | 


the Sunshine Sales Co., which has estab- 
lished sales and advertising offices in 


land, Ohio. Mr. Gaiennie was for a 
number of years Western manager of 
the Brokaw-Eden Co., with offices in St. 


Louis, and recently general sales man- | 


ager of the Gillespie-Eden Corporation 
in New York. 


Castlen Joins Collins Sales Staff 


C. H. Castlen, who for the past fif- | 


teen years has called on the hardware 
jobbing trade in the axe, hatchet and 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


New England Iron and Hardware 
Ass'n Holds Thirtieth Annual 
Banquet at Boston, Mass. 


The New England Iron and Hard- 
ware Association held its thirtieth an- 


| nual dinner Jan. 25, at the Hotel Som- 


tool line, has made connections with the | 


Collins Co., Collinsville, Conn., manu- 


bush hooks, ete. He will represent the 





C. H. Castlen 


Collins Co. in South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Michigan and Illinois. 

Mr. Castlen, it is said, will call on the 
hardware jobbers in this territory at 
regular intervals. He will make his 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 





Samuel Comly Dead 


Samuel Comly, vice-president Russell, 
Burdsall & Ward Nut & Bolt Co., Port 
Chester, N. Y., died at his home in that 
city, Jan. 25, aged eighty-seven years. 
Born in Byberry, Pa., Mr. Comly had 
been engaged in the nut and bolt busi- 
ness for more than fifty-nine years. He 
was at one time village president and 
head of the Board of Trade. 





Changes in Pratt & Lambert Ad 
Department 


Announcement comes from Buffalo 
that Joseph A. Juenker has been ap- 
pointed assistant advertising manager 
of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. Juenker has been connected with 
ten 
years. 

J. Roy McLennan, formerly editor of 
the Tire Trade Journal, New York 
City, and prior to that assistant to the 
advertising manager of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., has recently joined 
the Pratt & Lambert, Inc., advertising 
department. 


: ns s chets, d axes, | 
Seed Wack: Minto: Walall Patience An. | facturers of axes, hatchets, broad axes, | 


York | 








erset, Boston, approximately 200 mem- 
bers and guests attending. The commit- 
tee of arrangements, of which Frank 
W. Brigham, Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, was chairman, in providing speak- 
ers, deviated somewhat from the here- 
tofore usual custom. Topics discussed 
by most of the speakers had little direct 
bearing on the iron and hardware in- 
dustry, being of a national rather than 
a business nature. 

Rear Admiral Henry A. Wiley, U. S. 
N,. commanding the First Naval Dis- 
trict, made a strong plea for a larger 
navy. He claimed there are many alien 
influences working against the Govern- 


| ment, not only in respect to a bigger 


navy but other vital questions as well. 
“If you destroy your national defenses 
you will have nothing to fall back upon 
if the crash comes. You cannot tell in 
the present troubled world when the 
next war will break out, and if it does 
break out you cannot tell whether we 
shall be drawn into it. The chances are 
we will. We have never been prepared 
for great emergencies in the past,” he 
said, concluding with the statement he 
was sure those present believed it was 
time we were. 

Joseph W. Powell, formerly president 
United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, hinted at the 
dangers growing within this country and 
made an extremely strong plea for 
those present to become interested in 
the Sentinels of the Republic, a society 
founded a few months ago pledged to 
the support of the Constitution of the 
United States. The Hon. B. Loring 
Young, speaker of the Massachusetts 
House, representing the State at the 
dinner, gave interesting facts and fig- 
ures showing that Massachusetts has 
been placed on a strictly business basis 


during the past few years. Other 
speakers included Maj. Gen. An- 
dre W. Brewster, commanding the 


First Corps Area; Joseph H. Soliday, 
vice-president Massachusetts Bankers’ 
Association, and the Rev. Francis W. 
Gibbs, Fitchburg, Mass. Among those 
seated at the head table were E. P. San- 
derson and F, H. Butts, former presi- 
dents American Iron, Steel and Heavy 
Hardware Association. 

Myron B. Damon, Fitchburg Hard- 
ware Co., Fitchburg, Mass., president 
of the association, presided at the din- 
ner. He introduced the Hon. Samuel 
L. Powers as toastmaster. Mr. Powers 
has served as toastmaster at the annual 
affairs of the association for many 
years. Previous to the dinner there was 
an informal reception. William H. Bowe 
was chairman of the reception commit- 
tee. 
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BIG LOUISVILLE FIRM WILL | 


SOON OCCUPY NEW 
$1,000,000 STRUCTURE 


Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co. Pre- 

paring to Expand, Moves Part 

of Plant to New Quarters 
May 1 

The Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., 
Louisville, Ky., is rapidly completing 
what is expected will be one of the 
finest and most complete hardware | 


buildings in the world. The new struc- 
ture contains 747,000 sq. ft. of floor | 


Badal taeauarce we, ne 


o “open house” for the stockholders at 
| the offices of the company in the Ter- 
minal Building, Pittsburgh. Nearly 200 
| stockholders spent the day going over 
affairs of the company and viewing the 
| stocks. Refreshments were served dur- 


| ing the entire day, the women clerks of | 


| the company serving as waitresses. 

In the evening a dinner was held at 
the Fort Pitt Hotel, which was fol- | 
lowed by a theatre party given by the 
| firm. More than 200 attended. 
The regular business sessions were 
| held in the Fort Pitt Hotel, Jan. 30. 
The officers were re-elected as follows: 
| C. W. Scarborough, president; W. M. 
Scott, vice-president, and W. W. Jaccks, 


/ i THANG 


| 
ee \ 


secretary and | 
The| 


treasurer. 
company had a 
good year in 1922, 
it was said, and 


year as very 
promising. The 
concern recently 
leased for a long 
term of years 
about 9000 more 
square feet in the 
Terminal Build- 


facilitate ship- 
ments. In addi- 
tion to the above- 
named officials, 
who are also di- 
rectors, new di- 
rectors for three 
years were elected 
as follows: John 


Lie Ee 








Vew home of the 


space, equivalent to over 17 acres. The | 
company expects to occupy the premises 
May 1. This additional room, it is said, 
will afford the necessary expansion 
needed for the growing business. 
veneral offices will occupy one of the 
top floors. On the top floor will be 
the cafeteria and rest rooms. The build- 
ing will contain, besides the general of- 
ces and cafeteria, the printing offices, 
catalog department and the harness, 
collar and saddlery factory. 

A power plant has also been con- 
structed and moved. into a 
newly constructed building. Bridges 
connect all floors of the new building 
with adjoining buildings. The esti- 
mated cost of the new structure will 
total $1,000,000. 


The firm was started in 1840, in a 


small three-story structure, and sold | 


only heavy hardware. In 1869 larger 
quarters were necessary 
the company was incorporated, 


again moved into larger quarters. 


and 


C. W. Searborough Elected Presi- 
dent American Hardware 
and Supply Co. 
annual meeting of stockholders 


American Hardware & Supply 
Pa., was held Jan. 29 


The 
of the 


Co., Pittsburgh, 


Belknap Hardware & Mfa. 


The | 


separate | 


and in 1880 | 


A. Ditz, Clarion, 
Pa.; H. W. Wick- 
enhiser, Coraopo- 
lis, Pa.; F. B. Post, Washington, Pa.; 
George W. Sprowls, Claysville, Pa. 
The company has a total of 34 direc- 


Co., Louisville, Ky. 





E. L. 


Bennett Now Vice-President 
Berthold Electric Co. 


E. L. Bennett has been advanced from 
sales manager to vice-president of the 
3erthold Electrical Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turer of the “Berthold” washing ma- 
chine, Chicago, Ill Mr. Bennett was 
formerly sales manager of the Crystal 
Washing Machine Co., Detroit, and 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Air-Way Electric Appliances Corpora- 
tion, Toledo, Ohio. 





Yost Motor Co. Doubles Capacity 


The Yost Gearless Motor Co., manu- 
facturer of the “Yost” gearless motor 
washer, Springfield, Ohio, has recently 
doubled the capacity of its factory. 
This change has been necessitated, it is 
said, by the large increase in business 
during 1922. 





treasurer 
Britain, 
is in 


| Fred J. Ward, assistant 

| North & Judd Mfg. Co., New 
| Conn., automobile hardware, etc., 
| Bermuda for a few weeks 


and 30, the first day being given over | 


it regards the | 
outlook for this | 


ing, in- order to | 


tors, all of whom are hardware dealers. | 


L. E. Winn Heads New England 
Implement Dealers 


The New England Implement Deal- 
| ers’ As sociation recently elected the 
| following officers for the ensuing year: 

L. E. Winn, Hill Hardware & Paint Co., 
Nashua, N. H., president; E. P. Brew- 
| ster, Hartford, Conn., first vice-presi- 
| dent; J. A. Sullivan, Northampton, 

Mass., second vice-president; J. S. Pea- 
| body, Houlton, Me., third vice-president; 

| M. J. Murphy, Newport, R. I., fourth 
| vice- president; H. D. Chadwick, Con- 
|cord, N. H., fifth vice-president; E. C. 
Howard, Bellows Falls, Vt., sixth vice- 
president; S. F. March, Barre, Vt., sec- 
retary, and Edward F. Howard, Picts- 
field, Mass., treasurer. 





W. F. Bell Dead 


Wilbur F. Bell, stockholder and sales 
representative of the White Lily Mfg. 
Co, Davenport, Iowa, died Jan. 17 at 
| his home in Topeka, Kan. Mr. Bell had 
been associated with the White Lily Co. 
for more than nine years. 





Superior Spring Co. Expands 


In order to provide accommodations 
for its steadily increasing business, the 
Superior Spring Co., manufacturers of 
“Superior” coiled steel springs, Spring- 
field, Ohio, is reported to have more 
than doubled its facilities. 





Cicero Nichols Joins Remington 
Staff 
Cicero Nichols has joined the cutlery 
sales staff of the Remington Arms Co., 











Cicero Nichols 


Inc., Cunard Building, New York City, 
and will travel in New England and the 
East. Mr. Nichols was formerly con- 
nected with the Max Klaas Corporation, 
New York City, and the Cattaraugus 
Cutlery Co., Little Valley, N. Y 
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Quilter Joins Wilson & Co. 
Staff 


Thomas W. Quilter, formerly con- 
nected with the advertising department 
of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
Chicago, Ill., has been appointed assist- 
ant advertising manager of Thomas E. 
Wilson & Co., manufacturer of sporting 
goods, Chicago, Ill. Mr. Quilter as- 
sumed his new duties as assistant to 
Glenn H. Morris, advertising manager, 
Feb. 1. 


Geo. P. Newton Is Dead 


George P. Newton, for fifteen years 
sales manager of the George Worthing- 
ton Co., Cleveland, Ohio, hardware job- 
bers, with which he was associated for 








George P. Newton 


more than forty years, died Jan. 18 at 
the age of sixty-one years. 


at the age of nineteen went on the road 
and was a traveling salesman for 
twenty years before his promotion to 
the sales managership. Poor health 


| pulled the train. 


| York City. 
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Two large mountain climbing engines 
Part of the pipe will 
go to various parts of the world after 
being reloaded aboard ships at New 
Part went to the Pacific 
Coast, via the Panama Canal. The main 
reason for sending this train load of 
pipe through at one time was that for 
three weeks or more in the first part 





of January, the railroads in New York | 
| State were so badly tied up b heavy | 


snows that single car load sh’, ments 
were impossible to get through. 





Expect $45,000,000 Will Be Spent | 


on Golf Clubs and Balls 
This Year 


One of the features of the Kentucky 
Hardware Convention, held recently in 
Louisville, Ky., was a guessing contest 
inaugurated by the Belknap Hardware 
& Mfg. Co., manufacturer of sporting 
goods, 725-35 South Preston Street, 
Louisville. The merchant estimating 
most correctly the amount that would 
be spent on golf clubs and balls in the 
United States in 1923 was awarded a 
set of clubs. About 95 per cent of the 
guesses placed the 1923 expenditures 
at between $2,000 and $5,000, as against 


| the estimate of The Golfer’s Magazine 


of $45,000,000, which latter sum was 
used as the basis of the contest. 





National Slate Ass’n to Open 
Advertising Campaign 
At meetings held in New York City, 


Jan. 22-23, the National State Associa- 
tion decided upon a cooperative adver- 


| tising policy, calculated, it is said, to 
| sustain and increase the sale of slate 
| throughout the country. An increased 


He joined | 
the company at the age of fourteen and | 


| each 


compelled him to retire five years ago, | 


and he has since lived in Silver Creek, 
N. Y., where his death occurred. He 
had a very wide acquaintance with the 
hardware trade in the Central West, 


and his pleasing personality made him | 


many friends. 





ton Ad Club 
At a dinner meeting of the Hunting- 
ton Ad Club, Huntington, W. Va., Feb. 
1, addresses were made by Capt. John 
W. Gorby, director of publicity for the 


_of cotter pins, lock washers, ca 
| nuts, etc., 127 Duane Street, 


Hardware Mfrs. Address Hunting- | 


assessment for advertising was made 
on the membership on the basis of sales 
of slate quarried or manufactured by 
active member. The _ slogan, 
“Slate—Consider Its Uses,” was 
adopted. Appropriations for research 
work were voted and a code of ethics 
also adopted. 


Randolph & Co. Moves to Larger 
Quarters 

F. A. Randolph & Co., manufacturer 

screws, 


ew York 
City, has moved its offices and ware- 


| house to larger quarters at 109 La- 


| fayette Street, New York. 


Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, IIl., and | 


by Martin L. Pierce, of the Hoover Suc- | 


tion Sweeper Co, 





Pipe Shipment Records Smashed 


Recently the National Tube Co. of 
Pittsburgh made what is said to have 
been the largest single shipment of 
steel pipe ever made by any concern in 
the history of the pipe trade. The ship- 
ment consisted of a train of 55 cars, 
and was sent from the Pennsylvania 
works of the company on Second Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh. Each car had a capac- 
ity of 70 tons, and the average pipe 
weight to the car was 130,000 lb., or a 
total of 7,162,300 lb. The freight charge 
was $22,500, or about $410 to the car. 
To manufacture the pipe required five 
days, the sizes shipped being from % 
in. to 16 in. in diameter. 


| 


In addition 
to its manufacturing activities, the com- 
pany acts as direct manufacturers’ 
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F. J. SEMPLE HEADS 
EUSTON PROCESS SALES 


Former Officer Simmons Hardware 
Co. Elected Vice President of 
Scranton White Lead Concern 


Frank J. Semple, for many years 
vice-president of the Simmons Hard- 
ware Co., recently resigned from the 
Simmons organization and has been 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors and vice-president in charge of 
sales of the Euston Process Co., cor- 


| roders of white lead, Scranton, Pa. Mr. 


| 


| 





| 


agents and jobbers of hardware and | 


plumbing supplies. 





| Weed & Co. of Buffalo to Move to 





Larger Store 


Weed & Co., hardware jobbers and | 


retailers, Buffalo, N. Y., will move 
within a few weeks from its present 
location to new quarters at Genesee 
and Main streets, which is the center 
of the retail business section. The com- 
pany will occupy three floors in a mod- 
ern fifteen-story building. 


Weed & Co. was founded 105 years | 


ago, in 1818, within a stone’s throw 
from its new quarters. The interior of 
the store was arranged under the direc- 
tion of D. W. Brundage, manager of the 
retail store, and the engineering de- 
partment of the J. D. Warren Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Sectional display fixtures 
are being used. 


Semple will continue to live in Phila- 
delphia and expects to establish a 
branch office there in the near future. 
Mr. Semple was born in Louisville, 
Ky., and at first worked there for John 
H. Thomas & Co., hardware jobbers. 
When they discontinued business he 
went with the Simmons Hardware Co. 
in St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 2, 1883, at the 
age of 20. The first year he traveled 
for them in Georgia, Alabama, South 
Carolina and Florida, and in January, 
1884, he went to Texas for the Sim- 
mons company. On Jan. 1, 1891, he re- 
signed his position with Simmons. to 
develop some iron properties in Llano, 
Tex., but the panic of 1893 put him out 
of business. In January, 1894, he took 
a position with the Shapleigh Hardware 
Co., and represented it in Texas until 
the end of 1898, when he returned to the 
Simmons Hardware Co. as a represen- 
tative in Texas. In 1901 he went to 
St. Louis as sales manager for Sim- 
mons Hardware Co., for the southern 
territory. In 1905 he was elected a 
director and secretary of the company. 
In 1906 he was elected vice-president, 
with an additional territory to take care 
of as sales manager. In 1910 he was 
made general sales manager, and in 
January, 1915, went to Philadelphia as 
managing director of the Simmons 
Hardware Co.’s Philadelphia house, and 
remained there until December 31, 1922. 





Kentucky Dealer to Retire 


George A. Cubbage, Leitchfield, Ky., 
will retire April 1, after twenty-five 
years as vice;president of The Leitch- 
field Mercantile Co. Mr. Cubbage was 
president of the Kentucky Hardware 





George A. Cubbage 


and Implement Association in 1910, and 
has always been actively interested in 
hardware affairs. R. O. Cannon, presi- 
dent, his son, and Warren T. Stone, 
are said to be taking over the entire 
interest in the concern. 
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MARKET REPORTS 





WEEKLY SUMMARY 


January Sales Ahead of Last Year—Shortages Hamper 
Sales—Demands Active 


ANUARY sales in the wholesale hardware markets throughout the country were reported to have 
been 15 to 25 per cent better than sales during the first month of 1922. Price tendencies are still 
upward, and shortages are said to be hampering sales in some sections. 


Among the reasons advanced in explanation for some of the present shortages are: 
of unskilled labor; (2) embargoes and slow freight movements; 


(1) searcity 


(8) difficulties of obtaining raw mate- 


rials; (4) the fact that there was no surplus or reserve stock in the warehouses with which to supply 


the demand when it started. 


Staples are in consistent demand. Seasonable goods are very active. 


expected. 


Price Changes 


A mouc the important price changes announced during 
the past week by local jobbers were the following: 
Picture wire was advanced about 12'2 per cent. 
Sash chains were advanced 12! per cent. 
Some makes of mineral and jet door knobs were ad- 


vanced 25 per cent. 


Box strapping was advanced 10 per cent. 

Escutcheon pins were advanced 10 per cent. 

Wood chair seats were advanced 10 per cent. 

Mattocks, wood wedges and crow bars were advanced 


about 10 per cent. 


Automobile Accessories. — Expecta- 
tions are larger than orders at the 
present time in this locality. Stocks 
are. reported to be well balanced, and 
prices stiff. 

Axes and Hatchets.—Shortages are 
reported, the demand is still active and 
prices very firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Re grade handled axes, 3 to 4 
$16 te. $16.50 per doz. net; 3% to 
hy. Ib., $16.50 to $17 per doz. net; 5 to 
oa -lb., $18 per doz. net; 4% to 5%- 
lb., $17. 50 to $18 per doz. net; 5%4-lb. 
solid, $18 to $18.50 per doz. net. 

Flint edge Rockaway pattern axes, 
3 to 4- yo $18.25 to $19.25 per doz. net; 
3% to 4%6-lb., $18.75 to $19.25 per doz. 
a 4 tc +> Ib., $19.25 to $19.75 per doz. 
net. 


Connecticut pattern axes, 3 to 3%- 
Ib., $18 to $18.50 per doz. net, 

Hatchets, full polished half and 
shingling, No. 1, $18.80 per doz.; No. 
2, $19.40 per doz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—A strong interest is 
still being shown this line. Some job- 
bers report broken stocks, but most 
sizes are obtainable in small quantities. 
Prices are firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


Square nuts, %-in., 16c. to 17e. 
per lb.; ys-in., 15c. to 16c. per lb.; %- 
in., 13c. to 14c. per lb.; ys-in., 12c. to 


13c. per lb.; %-in., lle. to 12c. per Ib.; 
5g-in., 10c. to llc. per lb.; %-in., 9c. 
to 10c, per Ib. 

Common carriage bolts, % x 6-in. 
and smaller, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 per 
cent; larger and thicker, 30 and 10 to 
30 and 5 per cent. 


are reported by local jobbers. 
are fair and prices are firm. 


NEW YORK 


Further price advances are 


Cause of Current Shortages 


are: 


tools, chisels, planes, hatchets and axes. 
retailers are said to be finding it difficult to get orders 
filled for builders’ hardware. 
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OBBERS report that the principal shortages at present 
Coil and welded chain, poultry netting, edge 
Jobbers and 


It is alleged that the scarcity of unskilled labor, the 


x 4 and smaller, 
larger 


Machine bolts, % 
40 and 10 to 40 and 5 per cent; 
and thicker, 40 and 10 per cent. 

Lag screws, 40 to 40 and 5 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon bolts, % and 
smaller, 65 per cent; larger and 
thicker, 60 per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per 
cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 
35 per cent; brass, 60, 10 and 5 per 
cent from new list. 


Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 
per cent. 
Stove bolts, 75 to 75, 10 per cent. 


Iron rivets, 50 to 60 and 10 per cent. 
Solid copper rivets, 40 per cent. 

Lock washers, }s; to %-in., 70 per 
cent; ¥ to %-in., 70 to 50, 10 and 5 
per cent; 34 to 1-in., 70 to 40 and 5 
per cent. 


Clam Hooks.—Large advance orders 
Stocks 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Clam hook or digger, solid steel, 4 
flat tines, 26-in. handle, $10.55 per 
doz. Same, with 6 round tines, 26-in. 
handle, $13.25 per doz. 


Clipping Machines.—Interest is pas- 


sive, stocks light, and prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Stewart No. 1 ball bearing clipping 
machine, $10.75; No. 360 top plate, $1; 
No. 361 bottom plate, $1.50; dealers’ 
discount, 25 per cent f.o.b. New York. 

Stewart electric clipping machine, 
all standard voltages, hanging type, 
$85, f.0.b. Chicago; pedestal type, $85, 
f.o.b, Chicago; dealers’ discount, 25 
per cent. 


Fruit Jar Rubbers.—Rumors of price 


advances are still heard in the local 
market. 
mand is said to be more active. 


Stocks are fair, and the de- 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Fruit jar rubbers, 75c. to 80c. per gr. 


Furnace Scoops.—There is still 
good pick-up business in this 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Furnace scoops, hollow back, D 
handle, $5.78 to $6 per doz.; same, 
D handle, $5.26 to $6 per doz.; with 
riveted back, D handle, $9.50 to $11 
} ne doz.; L handle, $9.50 to $11 per 

OZ. 

Furnace scoops, hollow back, better 
grade half polished, $13.54 per doz.; 
riveted back, half polished, D handle, 
$13.82 per doz. 


embargoes and slow movement of freight, and the diffi- 
culties of obtaining raw materials are responsible for 
many of the present shortages. 

It is reported that one manufacturer in New England 
can use, but is unable to get 500 men to do unskilled labor. 


a 


line. 
Stocks are broken and prices steady. 


Garden Tools.—Interest is keen. Job- 
bers reporting on the condition of stocks 
express the opinion that they “hope 
stocks will be adequate to meet the de- 


mand.” Prices are steady. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Spading Forks.—Boys’ size, 4 solid 
steel angular tines, iron D handles, 
$8.35 per doz. Adults’ size, 4 11-in. 
angular tines, malleable D handle, 
strap ferrule, $10.25 per doz. Same, 
better quality, $12.25 per doz. Same, 
with wood D handle, $16.53 per doz. 
Same, with heavy wood D handle, 
$18.25 per doz. Fork with 5 11-in. an- 
gular tines, wood D handle, strapped 
ferrule, $21.40 per doz. Same, with 
malleable D handle, $19.20 per doz. 
Subject to 5 per cent additional dis- 
count for bundle lots. 

Manure Forks.—Malleable D handle, 
4 12-in. oval tines, strap ferrule, 
$12.25 per doz. Same, with wood D 
handle, $14.85 per doz. Fork with 5 
12-in. oval tines, wood D handle, 
strap ferrule, $18.25 per doz. Fork 
with 6 12-in. oval tines, wood J] 
handle, strap ferrule, $20.45 per doz 
Extra heavy manure forks, 4 oval 
tines, 15-in., strap ferrule, wood lL 
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handle, $18.85 per doz. Same, with 
4 diamond tines, 15-in., $18.85. Extra 
heavy fork with 5 oval tines, 16 in. 
long, strap ferrule, wood D handle, 
$24 per doz. Extra heavy fork, with 
5 diamond tines, 16 in. long, strap 
ferrule, wood D handle, $33.25 per 
doz. Subject to 5 per cent additional 
discount for bundle lots. 

Malleable Iron Rakes.—S& teeth, $3.70 
per doz.; 10 teeth, $3.95 per doz.; 12 
teeth, $4.40 per doz.; 14 teeth, $4.80; 
16 teeth, $5.25. Toy rakes with 6 
teeth, 4-ft. handle, $3.60 per doz. 
Steel garden rakes, polished, 19 teeth, 
$7 per doz.; 12 teeth, $7.70 per doz.; 
14 teeth, $8.45 per doz.; 16 teeth, $9.20 
per doz.; 18 teeth, $9.85 per doz. Steel 
gravel rakes, with 16 short teeth, 
$11.21 per doz. Extra heavy road 
rake, 6-ft. handle, steel teeth, 14 
teeth, $12.43 per doz.; 16 teeth, $13.17 
per doz. Steel bow rake, light pat- 
tern, made of one piece of steel, 12 
teeth, $7.25 per doz.; 14 teeth, $7.50 
per doz.; 16 teeth, $7.85 per doz. Z 

Hay Forks.—Two oval tines, 12 in. 
long, 5-ft, bent handle, plain ferrule, 
$11.05 per doz. Straight handle, 6-ft. 
strap ferrule, $13.10. Fork with 3 
oval tines, 12 in. long, straight 4%4- 
ft. handle, $11.05; 5-ft. bent handle, 
$12.20 per doz.; 6-ft. bent handle, 
$14.15 per doz. 

Garden Hoes.—Shank hoe, riveted 
steel blade, assorted 6%, 7 and 7% 
in., 4%-ft. handle, $4.14 per doz. 
Shank hoe, solid or assorted steel 
blades, 6 to 8 in., 414-ft. handle, $6.92 
to $7.69 per doz. 

Floral Spades.—Solid steel round 
point, iron D handle, $7.16 per doz. 
Garden sets range from $10.71 to 
$23.18 per doz. 

Garden Trowels.—6-in. solid socket, 
forged steel, grip handle, $6.75 per 
doz. 


Hand Tools.—Interest has tempo- 
rarily weakened, although it is ex- 
pected that the demand will develop 
more actively when spring building 
starts. Edge tool stocks are said to be 


badly broken. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Claw Hammers.—No. 1 size, $13.36 
per doz.; No. 1% size, $12.74 per doz.; 
No. 2 size, $12.12 per doz. 

Machinists’ Hammers.—S8-oz., $8.40 
per doz.; 12-oz., $8.40 per doz.; 16-o0z., 
$8.60 per doz.; 20-0z., $9.45 per doz. 

Hand Drills.—Steel frame, nickel 
plated, cut gears, black enamel, 
length 1 in. without drill points, $2.30 
each. Same, large size, length 12% 
in., $2.42 each. Same, black enamel 
frame, 12% in. long with 8 drill points, 
$2.28 each. Same, solid steel frame, 
detachable steel handle, hollow end 
handle, partly nickel plated, 11 in., no 
drill points, $1.91 each. 

Breast Drills.—Malleable iron frame, 
adjustable breast plate, barber chuck, 
forged jaws, cut gears, 2-jaw chucks, 
15-in., $2.35 each. Same, cast iron 


frame, 8-in., $3 each. Same, _ ball 
bearing, malleable iron stock, chuck 
and crank nickel plated, with level 
attachment, 17%-in., 2-jaw, $3.83 


each; 3-jaw chucks, $4.35 each. 
Bit Holders.—Extension model, pol- 


ished steel, made to follow %-in, bit 
and larger, packed 1 in a box, 12-in., 


$1.40 each; 15-in., $1.43 each; 18-in., 
$1.45 each; 24-in., $1.55 each; 30-in., 
$1.65 each. 


extent. 
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to 99c. per gal. In lots of more than 
5 bbl. and less than carload, 93c. to 
96c. per gal. In carload lots, 90c. to 
98e. per gal. Soiled oil is 2c, extra, 
double boiled oil is 3c. extra, and oil 
in half bbl, is 5c. per gal. additional. 


Nails.—Stocks are in better shape 
than they were a few weeks ago. 
demand has not fallen off to any great 
In some sections there is still 
talk about possible advances. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wire nails, $3.90 base per keg. 
Blued wire nails, 3d fine, $5.50 net per 
keg. Cut nails, $4.20 base per keg. 

Wire nails and brads in small lots, 
75 per cent off list. 

Roofing nails, 1 x 12, per 100 Ilb., 
$7.10 for galvanized and $5.10 plain. 

Wholesale prices vary in different 
parts ot the city. 
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head, 75 and 5 per cent; iron blued, 
flat head (add 5 per cent to net 
amount of invoice), 77144 and 5 per 
cent; iron blued, round head, 75 and 
5 per cent; brass, flat head, 724 and 
5 per cent; brass, round and oval 
head, 70 and 5 per cent; galvanized 
screws, 62% and 5 per cent, 

tolled thread machine screws, iron, 
flat and round, No. 2 and No. 3, 62% 
per cent; No. 4 and larger, 70 per 
cent; fillister, No. 2 and No. 3, 57% 
per cent; No, 4 and larger, 65 per 
cent. Brass, flat and round, No. 2 
and No. 3, 57% per cent; No. 4 and 
larger, 621% per cent. 

Some jobbers quote an extra on 
wood screws of 20 and 5 per cent. 
Cap screws, 70 and 10 per cent; set 
screws, 70 per cent, 


Screen Door Hardware.—Interest is 
already reported in this line. Jobbers 
are quoting the following prices: 


Poultry Netting.—Shortages already 
exist. The demand continues to grow 
and prices are more or less consistently 
firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Poultry netting, galvanized after 
weaving, takes a discount of 50 per 
cent; an extra 5 per cent is allowed 
for factory shipments. 

Square mesh, 2 x 2, $5 per 100 
sq. ft.; 3 x 3, $5.25 per 100 sq. ft.; 

4 x 4, $5.50 per 106 sq. ft.; 6 x 6, $6 

per 100 sq. ft.; 8 x 8, $6.50 per 100 

sq. ft. Extras, 4c. per sq. ft. for 

narrower than 24-in. and wider than 
48-in. 

Rope and Twine.—Moderate demands, 
fair stocks and steady prices are re- 
ported. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Manila Rope.—No. 1 grade, 20%c. to 
21l6c. per lb. Hardware grade, 18\c. 
to 19¢c. per lb, 

Sisal—No, 1 grade, 15c. per Ib. 
Sisal, No. 2 grade, 14c. per tb. Bolt 
rope, 24c. per lb. 

Lath Yarn, 15c. per lb. Jute wrap- 
ping twine, 28c, to 25c. per lb. India 
hemp twine, No. 6, 19c, to 21le. per Ib. 
Rubber Hose.—Some buying has al- 

ready been done, but there is as yet no 
vigorous activity in the local market. 
Stocks are said to be well balanced, and 
prices are firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Rubber garden hose, ‘‘Good Luck” 
brand, 7%4c. per ft. ‘Milo’? brand, 
121%4c. per ft. ‘‘Bull Dog” brand, 14c. 
per ft. 
Sash Cord.—The demand is good, 
stocks are fair and price advances are 


expected by some of the local jobbers. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Cotton sash cord, 49c. to 50c. base 
per lb, 

Prices vary according to grade and 
differ also in different sections of the 
city. 

Screen Wire.—Jobbers report that 
some shipments are already going for- 
ward. Prices are firm, stocks are only 
fair, and larger buying is still expected. 


Lawn Mowers.—Advance orders are 
large, stocks are said to be in good con- 
dition, and prices are firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Lawn mowers, 3 blades, adjustable 
bearings, 8-in. drive wheels, 12-in., 
$5 each; 14-in., $5.30 each; 16-in., 
$5.60 each. Ball bearing mowers with 
9-in. drive wheels, 4 blades, 12-in., $8 
each; 14-in., $8.30 each; 16-in., $8.65 
each; 18-in., $9 each. Ball bearing 
mower, 10%4-in. raised open drive 
wheels, 4 tempered steel blades, reel 
6 in. in diameter, 14-in., $9.25 each; 
16-in., $9.75 each; 18-in., $10.25 each; 
20-in., $10.85 each. 


Linseed Oil.—The market at present 
is somewhat dull. Activity in futures 
is reported to be somewhat anemic in 
character. Prices are substantially the 
same as last week. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Linseed oil, in less than 5 bbl., 96c. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Screen Wire.—Black, 12 mesh, $2.15; 
extra, 15c. per 100 sq. ft. on less than 
24 in. Competitive grade, $1.90 to 
$2.20; extras, 15c. per 100 sq. ft. less 
than 24 in, and 15c. per 100 sq. ft. for 
half rolls. 

Dull. Finish.—Zinc coated galvanized 
cloth, 12 mesh, $2.65; 14 mesh, $3.15; 
3 mesh, heavy, $4.90. Extra same as 
black. 

Bright.—12 x 13 mesh, $4 to $4.10; 
X H 14 mesh, $5.60 to $5.75; 14 mesh, 
$4.30 to $4.35. Extras, less than 24 
in., 15c. per C; over 48 in., 60c. per C. 

Copper.—14 mesh, $6 to $6.50. Ex- 
tras, 15c. less than 24 in. No. 50 ft. 
rolls. 

Bronze.—14 mesh, $7; 16 mesh, $7.50 
to $7.55. Extras same as copper. 


Screws. — Consistent interest, fair 
stocks and firm prices feature this line. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Wood screws, iron bright, flat head, 
77% and 5 per cent; round and oval 


the next six weeks. 
stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Screen Door Catches.—Cast iron, 
diamond bolt with knob and lever 
handle, reversed bevel bent strike, 
outside plate 15% x 8% in. for doors 
% to 1% in., dark bronze, $2.75 per 
doz. Extra heavy catch, with knob 
and lever handle, outside plate 1% x 
4% in. for doors % to 1% in. thick, 
wrought steel, bronze plated or an- 
tique copper finish, $7.35 per doz. 
Wrought bronze in plain highly pol- 
ishéd or antique copper finish, $14.85 
per doz. 

Mortise Screen Door Night Latches. 
—Lever handle for inside, knob for 
outside, lock case 3 x 2% in., front 
3% x 4% in., reversible 2 steel keys, 
for doors % x 1% in., steel trim, iron 
front latch, bronze plated or antique 
copper finish, $12.25 per doz. sets; 
bronze trim, with bronze front latch, 
plain or antique copper finish, $18 per 
doz. 

Screen Door Sets.—Consisting of 
one pair 7-11 hinges, one door pull, 
one gate hook and eye, complete with 
screws, japanned finish, $2.50 per doz. 
sets. 

Spring Hinges.— Loose pin steel 
japanned, 3 x 2% in., $1.75 per gross 
pairs. Cast iron with steel spring, 
3-in, japanned, $1.35 per gross pairs. 
Cast iron, 3-in. japanned, double act- 
ing, not adjustable, $2.85 per doz. 
pairs. Wrought steel, oil tempered 
coil spring, bronze plated, antique 
copper or dull brass, with screws, 
$2.25 per doz. pairs. 

Door Pulls.—Wrought steel, 5%-in., 
bronze plated, dull brass or antique 
copper, $4.25 per gross. Cast iron, 
japanned 6-in., 49c. per doz. Door 
pulls, with plate, wrought steel, bevel 
edge plate, 7 x 2% in., pull 5 in. long; 
bronze, antique copper or dull brass 
finish, $1.90 per doz. 

Screen Door Checks. —Rubber 
bumper, cast iron spindle, 85c. per 
doz. 

Screen Door Springs. — Japanned, 
9-in., $2.64; 10-in., $3.36; 11-in., $4.68; 
12-in., $5.28; 13-in., $6; 14-in., $7.92 
per doz.; less 40 and 10 per cent. 


Scythes.—Interest is reported to be 
good, prices firm and stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Ribbed back grass scythes, black 
finish, $13.75 per doz. Polished, $17,50 
per doz. English grass scythes, $21 
per doz. 


Vacuum Cleaners.—Better interest is 
expected to develop in this line within 
Prices are firm and 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
New improved type of vacuum 
cleaner, polished aluminum, standard 
motor, self-locking handle, adjust- 
ment, all attachments, $41.50 each 
net. 


Naval Stores.—A lower tendency is 
reported in this market. 
ing is moderate. Stocks are fair. 


Prices to dealers, f.o.b. New York: 

Spirits of turpentine, in bbl., $1.43 
and up. Quotations vary in different 
parts of the city. 







Current buy- 
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Ottice of HARDWARE AGE, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 3. 


ANUARY was an _ exceptionally 
good month for business, and sales 
are reported as being well ahead of 

last year. It is conceded that January 
is usually a dull month, as firms gen- 
erally close down for inventory and re- 
pairs, but this year it has proved an 
exception. Plants have been running 
full time, and labor has been fully em- 
ployed. There has been a scarcity of 
all kinds of labor. 

A most noticeable price advance 
noted this week is a 10 to 25 per cent 
advance in the price of cutlery. Some 
automobile accessories, such as spark 
plugs, jacks, pumps, and tires, have 
advanced from 5 to 10 per cent. Build- 
ers’ hardware has advanced from 5 to 
10 per cent; turpentine declined 5 cents 
per gallon; white lead advanced % cent 
per pound; sash cord advanced 2 cents 
per pound; solder advanced 3 cents per 
pound; babbitt metal advanced 1 cent 
per pound; also a 10 per cent advance 
has been made on Coe’s and other knife 
handle wrenches. 

Shortages are to be expected in a 
great many lines. Most of the manu- 
facturers of builders’ hardware have 
their output sold for the next two or 
three months. Several of the manu- 
facturers of poultry netting and wire 
cloth are booked with so many orders 
that they are refusing to accept more 
business until after April 1. Shipments 
en barb wire are coming in very satis- 
factorily, but deliveries from the mills 
on nails are exceedingly slow. Jobbers 
state that orders placed four months 
ago for nails have not as yet been 
shipped. 

The railroads are operating splendid- 
ly, considering their many handicaps. 
Embargoes, however, necessitated by 
the large volume of business tendered, 
have caused suffering for merchandise. 
The car shortage is keenly felt in many 
places. 

Sales reports just issued by the mail 
crder houses indicate that the farmer 
is in a much better financial position, 
and, consequently, in a better frame of 
mind than a year ago. Thus, the out- 
look for future business is very encour- 
aging, as, in the final analysis, the 
farmer has the greatest buying power. 

Alarm Clocks.— Prices on alarm 
clocks are the same as last reported. 
Stocks are somewhat broken. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: America, $11.40 in doz. 
lots, $11.04 in case lots; Blue Bird, 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Blue Bird, $18.96 in doz. lots, $18.36 
in case lots; Bunkie, $20.88 in doz. 
lots, $20.16 in case lots; Lookout, 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. lots, $14.64 
in case lots. 


Automobile. Accessories.—Prices on 
automobile accessories show a _ slight 
advance. There has been a revision in 
price on some makes of spark plugs, 
jacks, pumps, and tires. All of the 
automobile accessory manufacturers 
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are working to capacity in anticipation 
of one of the best years they have ever 
had. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
regular, 58c, each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 43c. each; Champion 
Blue Box Line, 53c. each; A. C. Titan, 
58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. each, A. C. 
Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Lights.— Anderson No. 3289, 
$6.00 each; Stewart, $5.90 each. 

Motometers.—Standard, $7.50 each; 
Universal, $5.60 each. 

Horns.—bE. A. Electric (Ford), $4.00 
each. 

Jacks.—Reliable Jack No. 46, $2.50 
each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; Sim- 
plex, No. 36, $1.80 each: Ajax, No. 6, 
85c. each; National Standard, No. 21, 
$1.2) each. 

Pumps.—Rose, 1%4-in. cylinder, $1.55 
each. 

Chains.—Non-Skid, dozen pair lots, 
33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non- 
skid, fabric, $8.35 each; cord, $10.85 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.35 
each; red inner tubes, 30 x 2%, $1.80 
each. 

Non-Freeze.—Alcohol and Glycerine, 
70c, per gallon. 


Axes.—Prices are unchanged. The 
demand is very good, although deliver- 
ies from the factories are slow. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., 
$13.50 doz. base; double bitted, $18.50 
doz. base; good quality black un- 
handled axes, same weight, single 
bitted, $12.50 dez. base; single bitted 
handled axes, $14.50 to $21.50 per 
doz., according to quality and to 
grade of handle. 

Bicycles and Tires.—Bicycles and ac- 
cessories are starting to move, and as 
the season advances a large volume in 
this line is anticipated. 

Bolts and Nuts.—There has been no 
change in the price of bolts and nuts. 
The market is very firm; sales are ex- 
ceptionally good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent off list; large sized 
machine bolts, 50 per cent off list; 
small sized machine bolts, 50-10 per 
cent off list; all stove bolts, 75 per 
cent off list; all lag screws, 50-109 per 
cent off list. 

Builders’ Hardware—Some of the 
manufacturers of builders’ hardware 
have advanced their prices from 5 to 
10 per cent. All of them are working 
to capacity and have enough orders 
booked to keep them going until April 
1. The immense building program now 
in progress gives assurance that there 
will be a heavy demand for builders’ 
hardware throughout the year. Spe- 
cial attention is now being paid to 
screen hardware. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.24 per doz. pr.; 4 x 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.44 per doz. pr.: 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $7.20 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $1.75 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $3.40 per 
set; cylinder front door sets, $7.50 
per set. 

Baseball Goods.—The shortage of this 
line last year caused dealers to specify 
more freely this year, and at that short- 
ages in several lines are expected be- 
fore the season is well started. An 
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additional advance would not be unex- 
pected. Future orders are the heaviest 
in years. 

Chain.—Local jobbers have not 
changed their prices on chain, although 
some of the manufacturers have ad- 
vanced the price about 5 per cent on 
“pound” chain. This item is moving 
very fast. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$8.75 per 100 Ib., weldless coil chain, 
50-5 per cent off list; No. 00, 4% elec- 
tric welded cow ties, $2.85 per doz. 
Coaster Wagons.—The business on 

this line for 1923 is said to be excep- 
tionally large. Present prices are ex- 
pected to hold for some little time. 


Copper Rivets and Burrs.—Although 
there has been a firm tone to the cop- 
per market, local jobbers have not ad- 
vanced prices on copper rivets and 
burrs. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 40-5 per cent discount. 
Cutlery.—There has been an advance 

in the price of cutlery, ranging from 10 
to 25 per cent. Orders are coming in 
very freely, and from all indications 
sales on cutlery will be exceptionally 
good this year. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Prices on this line for the first quarter 
are as follows: 

Eaves Trough and Ridge _ Roll 

(Crated), 75 per cent off; Conductor 

Pipe (Crated), 65-10 per cent off; Con- 

ductor Elbows (29-gauge), 6¢-10 per 

cent off. 

Field Fence.—In view of the present 
shortage in nails and wire it will not 
be surprising if this condition extended 
a little later to fencing. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 63% per 
cent discount from lists. 

Files——The market is firm, and this 
stock is turning over fast. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-10 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 

10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 

files, 50-5 per cent off list. 

Fishing Tackle.—If future orders are 
any forecast of the season’s require- 
ments, then a record-breaking year can 
be expected. Shipments have already 
started to the trade. Indications are 
that a large shortage will be experi- 


enced. 


Galvanized Ware.—Prices on gal- 
vanized ware are the same as last re- 
ported and are very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galv. 
water pails, 8-qt. $2 doz.; 10-qt., 
$2.15 doz.; 12-qt., $2.35 doz.; 14-qt., 
$2.75 doz. Galvanized wash tubs, No. 

1. $615 doz.;: No. 2, $7 doz.; No. 3, 
$8 doz. 

Garden Hose.—Orders booked early 
in the season are now being shipped by 
the jobber. Current sales are all that 
could be expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 5¢-in. two-ply molded 
hose, 9% to 12%c. per ft.; %-in. cord 
hose, 8%ec. to 1%¢. per ft.; %-in. 
wrapped hose, 12%c. per ft. 

Glass Oven Ware.—A large volume 
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of business is being booked at present 
prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Casseroles. — Round, No. 167, $12 
doz.; No..168, $14 Goz.; No. 183, $12 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles.—Oval, No. 193, $12 doz.; 
No. 194, $16 doz.; No. 197, $14 doz. 

Pie Plates. — No. 202, $6 doz.; No. 
203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No. 231, $8 doz.; No. 
232, $14 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2-cup, $20 doz.; 4-cup, 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 


Glass and Putty.—Jobbers report a 
shortage of glass and state that re- 
plenishments are becoming’ slower. 
Sales are good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount: 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100 lb.-kits, 
$3.65; commercial putty, $3.60; Gla- 
zier’s Points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 


Hammers.—Manufacturers of ham- 
mers are fairly well sold up, and job- 
bers report they are having difficulty 
in obtaining deliveries. Prices are 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $12 per doz.; 12-oz. 
Ball Pein, $9 per doz.; Competitive 
forged nail hammers, $8 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 


Hatchets—The demand _ continues 
steady, jobbers’ stocks are fair, and 
there has been no change in price since 
last reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $17.15 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $13.75 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2. $13.15 doz.; 
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f.o.b. Chicago: Incubators, 35 per cent 

discount from all lists. 

Lanterns.—Owing to the reduced 
price on the “Little Wizard” lantern, 
jobbers feel that this will undoubtedly 
lead to greatly increased sales. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 0 tubular, $6.90 per 
doz.; Monarch tin Janterns, hot blast, 
cold blast, $13.00 per doz.; with large 
$8.25 per doz.; No. 2 Dietz lanterns, 
founts, $14.25 per doz.; scout, $6.00 
per doz.; the Little Wizard, $8.50 per 
doz. 


Lawn Fence and Gates.—Sales are 
reported as excellent for this season of 
the year. Prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Lawn fence, 58 per 
cent discount; galvanized gates, 45 
per cent discount; painted gates, 55 
per cent discount. 


Lawn Mowers and Grass Catchers.— 
Nineteen twenty-three is expected to be 
an unusual year for lawn mowers. 
Manufacturers are working to capacity, 
and all specifications for lawn mowers 
should be sent in immediately. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 12-in., $5.20 each net; 
14-in., $5.50 each net, 16-in., $5.85 
each net; 18-in., $6,20 each net; ball 
bearing lawn mowers, 4 blades, ad- 
justable bearings, 8-in. drive wheels, 
finished in gold, aluminum and blue, 
14-in., $7.50 each net; 16-in., $7.80 
each net; 1014-in. raised open drive 
wheel, 4 tempered steel blades, reel 
6-in. diameter, finished in aluminum, 
gold and green, red and gold striped, 
$9.5) each net. Some, 16-in., $9.95 
each net; some, 18-in., $10.45 each 
net; 29-in., $11.15 each net. 

Grass catchers, wire frame, adjust- 
able heavy iron bottom, white duck, 
for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9 per doz. 
net. Same for mowers 16 to 20-in., 
$10.50 per doz. net. 


Nails.—Although the price on wire 
has advanced, the mills have not 
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Rope.—Orders show a liberal in- 


crease over 1922. Prices remain un- 
changed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brands, 18%%c. to 20%gc. 
per lb; No, 2 manila rope, 17c. to 
18%c. per lb. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila rope, 17\4c. per Ib; 
No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands 14c. to 16%c. per lb. 
base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands 13'%c. to 15c, per lb. base. 


Sash Cord.—There has been an ad- 


vance of 2 cents per lb. on sash cord. 
Manufacturers are all busy and are 
talking of further advances. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 
$10.80 per doz. hanks; No. 8, $12.50 per 
doz. hanks, 


Screen Doors.—Very satisfactory 


orders are being booked for shipment 
between Feb. 15 and March 1. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 241, 2 x 6 x 6, 
$20.80 per doz.; 2 x 8 x 6, $21.75 per 
doz.: 2 xX 10, §22:80 per dos.; 8 x 7, 
$23.80 per doz. No. 296, 2 x 6, $27.15 
per doz.; 2 x 8, $28.20 per doz.; 2 x 
10, $29.55 per doz.; 3 x 7, $30.65 per 
doz. 


Screws.—While there has been no 


change in the price of screws, the mar- 
ket is very firm, and the demand is 
good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Fiat head bright 
screws, 82-5 per cent new list; round 
head blued, 75-20-5 per cent new list; 
flat head brass, 78-5 per cent new 
list; round head brass, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list; japanned, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list. 


Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 


Excellent sales are reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 ball- 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 


Competitive forged shingling hatch- . : ‘ A . = ‘ 
ax ah ee doe “ changed the price on nails, and from =, we, os 7 te. re 
Se a See sind A _ ° . . : ate, 00; C € Cc a e 
Hickory Handles.—Although some of the best information obtainable it is cent.’ Stewart electric clipping ma- 
the manufacturers of hickory handles understood that they are going to try a oF ——— ——— hanging 
have made an advance in price, local t keep the price on nails at the present discount 25 per cent. 
jobbers continue to accept orders at old level. Jobbers are making every effort Solder and Babbitt Metal.—An ad- 
a possible to stock up, and are urging the | s rs : 
prices. anita: Sat daiinenthin vance of 3 cents per Ib. is noted in this 
owe leggy jobbers’ stocks, a hi ua i at week’s quotation on solder and an ad- 
.0.D. z0; *KOTY é ea— e quote rom jobbers stocks, ) 
No. 1 hickory axe handles, $3 doz.; f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, vance of 1 cent per Ib. on babbitt metal. 
No. - $2 ~—! —< eae rs Roepe = $3.45 per keg base. The oy for gal- Heavy sales are reported. 
growth white ickory andles, $6 vanized nails is now $1.50 for 1-in. : , 
doz.; special white second growth and longer; $2 for shorter than 1-in. f beg we aan Jobbers stocks, 
hickory, $4.50 doz.; No. 1 hatchet and a ‘ z OD, 7 hedge Warranted 50-50 
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paren ; + ar wa m8 “ ‘ ar, P y- Ss - 
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pected. tak! Ce ee ee Steel Goods.—Liberal orders have 
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yundies, 4-1n., -02; o-1N., $1.24; 6-In., »— boiled, Ye re: s, * * * 
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es. Extra Bg T hinges in 7~ » ier is, $1 season there. 
yundles, 4-in., $1.56: 5-in., $1.65; 6-in., urpentine.—In barrels, .73 per. . : 
$2.05; 8-in., $3.51: 10-in., $5.10 per doz. gal. Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Prices for 
pairs. Denatured Alcohol.—In barrels, 46c. fall delivery are as follows: 
, per gal. es s ” ‘ sis 
Ice Cream Freezers.—Sales are all White Lead.—100-Ib. kegs. 14%c. Png cinote from jobbers sto ks, 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, Dry Paste.—In barrels, 6'4c. per eee —— Fag he oe og 
f.o.b. Chicago: Peerless and Alaska, Ib. Blued Cor pal ib ay = ™ pet 
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4-qt., $5, less 20-10 per cent. White per gal.; orange, $4.00 per gal. —_— 2 
Mountain. | %-at., 3.50; 1-at., 56.98: saeenalish Venetian Red.—In barrels, Steel Sheets.—The steel sheet price 
2-qt., $5.70: 3-qt., $6.90: 4-qt., $8.30; 350 to $6.75 per " : : ° ° i" 
6-qt., $10.50: 8-qt., $13.50; 10-aqt., Refri : situation is still strong, with further 
$18: 12-qt., $2160, less 50 per cent. efrigerators. — Refrigerator manu- advances talked of. Mills are booked 
oa et an Ge 54-60; = facturers are working to capacity and up far ahead. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, another advance is expected. manufacturers of poultry netting and 
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wire cloth are out of the market for the 
time being, as they have all the orders 
booked that they can possibly fill. 
There is a heavy demand for all kinds 
of wire. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.35 per 100 Ib.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.10 per 100 lb.; 89-rod spool galvan- 
ized hog wire, $3.58 per spool; No. 9 
galvanized plain wire, $3.95 per 100 


Office of Hardware Age, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, Feb. 3. 

HILE jobbers’ bookings are run- 

ning ahead of those for the cor- 
responding period last year, a taper- 
ing off in business has taken place dur- 
ing the past fortnight and more par- 
ticularly during the past week. The 
slowing up generally is attributed to 
three things. First, to the fact that 
the most important retail houses are 
pretty well covered on spring goods. 
Second, to the fact that retail business 
slowed up perceptibly during January 
as a result of unusually heavy snows 
in most sections of New England. 
Third, of a growing uneasiness among 
both retail and wholesale dealers be- 
cause of the continual uplift in prices. 

As for the first factor, it unquestion- 
ably is true a large number of the 
largest retail houses are well covered 
on spring merchandise, and some of 
them on summer and fall goods as 
well. As for the second factor, with 
eash coming in slowly, there doubt- 
less are quite a few retail dealers who 
do not wish to commit themselves fur- 
ther until back bills are eliminated or 
materially reduced. 

The third factor is perhaps the most 
conspicuous, because it is the chief topic 
of conversation when hardware inter- 
ests get together. Caution is beginning 
to steal into wholesale circles to a 
rather marked degree, because it is 
felt we are working back into the same 
position occupied two or three years 
ago, or before the tremendous slash- 
ing in inventories took place. Caution 
is manifest in retail buying today, 
without question, whereas a month back 
little of it was visible. Further ad- 
justments in hardware values are an- 
nounced this week, and with possibly 
one or two exceptions they represent 
advances, 

Ammunition.—A rather belated ad- 
vance has been made here in drop shot, 
to conform with those announced in 
other cities some days back. Other- 
wise the ammunition situation shows 
little change. Both retail and whole- 
sale dealers anticipate a good business 
in ammunition and guns later in the 
year, because it is quite evident more 
and more New Englanders are getting 
out into the open often, and wood and 
brush shooting constitutes one of the 
most popular sports. 


We quote from 
stocks: 


Boston jobbers’ 
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Ib.; polished fence staples, $3.75 per 
100 Ib.; catch weight spools painted 
barb wire, $3.75 per 100 Ib.; 12 mesh— 
black wire cloth, $1.90 per 100 sq. ft.; 
12 mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.20 


per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized before 
poultry netting, 56% discount; gal- 
vanized after poultry netting, 51° 
discount, 


Wheelbarrows.—The large amount of 
road-building to be started this spring 
is expected to create an excellent de- 


BOSTON 


Ammunition. — Loaded she!ls, 25 
and 1 per cent discount; rim fire 
cartridges, 25 per cent discount, 
center fire cartridges, 18 per cent dis- 


count. 

Drop Shot.—Smaller than B, $2.70 
per bag; B and larger, $2.95 per bag, 
Air rifle, Boy Scout, shot, $4.85 per 
case. 

Axle Grease.—New prices on axle 
grease has been put into effect here. 
The demand for this class of merchan- 
dise is normal, and prices appear quite 


reasonable. The new prices follow: 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Axle Grease.—Popular makes, 1-qt. 
containers, $4.10 per doz.; 2-qt., $7.25; 
4-qt., $12.55. 


Belt Dressing—The Hugit line of 
belt dressing has been advanced 5 cents 
a stick, bringing the market up to 45 
cents. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Shipments of bolts 
and nuts from the manufacturers have 
been coming forward a little more free- 
ly, but not as much so as jobbers would 
like to see. The big demand, accord- 
ing to the jobbers, is for the smaller 
sizes, and naturally these are not ar- 
riving as fast as wanted. There still 
appears to be a wearing down of job- 
bers’ stocks of desired sizes, notwith- 
standing the better movement from the 
mills. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Bolts.—Machine bolts with H. P. 


nuts, -% x 4 in., shorter and smaller 
cut threads, 40 per cent discount; 
larger and longer, 40 per cent dis- 
count; with C, T. D. nuts, 35 per 
cent discount; tap bolts, list; common 
carriage bolts, 30 per cent discount; 

Empire tire bolts, 50 per cent dis- 

count; stove bolts, 70 per cent dis- 

count. 
Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, $1 off list; 

Cc. P. Cc. & T., all kinds, $1 off list; 

check nuts, list; semi-finished hexa- 

gon nuts, y-in. and smaller, 65 and 

10 per cent discount; larger, 60 per 

cent discount; finished case-hardened 

nuts, 50 per cent discount. 

Builders’ Hardware—Since the an- 
nouncement last week of an advance 
of about 10 per cent in the Sargent 
& Co., New Britain, Conn., line of 
builders’ hardware, other producers 
have notified jobbers of an upward re- 
vision in lists. 

Carpet Sweepers.—The recent up- 
ward revision in local quotations on 
carpet sweepers had no visible influence 
on business. The buying is largely for 
future requirements, and it is under- 
stood quite a sizable business is on 


local books. 


We quote 
stocks: 
Carpet Sweepers.—Grand Rapid, ja- 
panned, $44 per doz.; nickeled, $48; 


from Boston jobbers 
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mand for wheelbarrows. Present prices 
appear to be firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4, Tubular, $6.50 
each; No. 14, Steel tray and leg, con- 
tractor’s barrow, $6 each; Competi- 
tive grade, steel tray, $4 each; Com- 
mon wood, bolted, $3 each; Steel leg, 
garden barrows, $5 each. 
Wrenches.—Another advance of 10 

per cent has just been made on Coe’s 


and other knife handle wrenches. 


Standard, japanned, $36: Universal, 
japanned, $42; nickeled, $46; Ameri- 
can Queen, $54. 

Clamps.—The market here on drop 
forged C clamps is now 10 per cent dis- 
count, whereas heretofore it was 20 
per cent. 

Cooking Ware (Glass).—So much has 
been said in the local newspapers re- 
cently about nursing bottles, anything 
of this nature attracts wide attention 
It, therefore, may be of interest to the 
trade to know that one of the largest 
makers of glass cooking ware is com- 
ing out with a nursing bottle. Jobbers 
already have placed orders for the new 
product and on showing samples have 
booked good business. 

Cutlery—Sales of cutlery are running 
ahead of those for this time last year, 
but the market is not as active as it 
was a month or so ago. Now, as then, 
pocket knives appear the most active 
line of cutlery, with scissors and shears 
perhaps next. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Universal Line.—Straight shears, 


japanned, 5%-in., $7 per dozen, net; 
6-in., $7.35; 6%4-in., $7.75; T-in., $8.15; 
714-in., $8.65; 8-in., $9.15; 8%4-in., $10; 
$11; 10in., $14._ Nickel plated, 






in., $8; 6-in., $8.35; 614-in., $8.75: 
7-in., $9.15; 7%4-in., $9.75; 8-in., $10.25; 
814-in., $11; 9-in., $12.75; 10-in., $15.75. 


Barbers’ Shears.—Nickel plated, 7- 
in., $9.25 net per dozen; 744-in., $9.75; 


8-in., $10.25. Japanned, 7-in., $8.25; 
7%4-in., $8.75; 8-in., $9.25. 
Scissors.—Embroidery, 3%-in., $7 


per dozen, net; 4-in., $7.65. Ladies’, 

4-in., $7.65; 4%4-in., $8; 5-in., $8.50; 

514-in., $9; 6-in., $9.75. 

Dogs.—The local market on lathe 
dogs is now 10 per cent,discount, con- 
trasted with 20 per cent heretofore. 
The demand for these dogs has been 
quite good. 

Drills—Most of the important job- 
bing houses continue to quote straight 
shank drills at 60 and 10 per cent dis- 
count, but during the past week some 
houses went on a basis of 60 per cent 
discount. Prices on other kinds of drills 
and on reamers appear to run even 
throughout the trade. Sales of drills 
and reamers are of fairly large vol- 
ume, although some slackening is re- 
ported by some of the largest distrib- 
utors. 

We quote 
stocks: 

Drills.—Carbon, sizes up to 1%-in., 
tapered and straight shank, 60 per 
cent discount to 60 and 10 per cent 
discount; bit stock drills, 60 per cent 
discount; center drills, 65 per cent 
discount; drills and countersinks com- 
bined, 20 per cent discount; ratchet 
drills, 30 per cent discount; wood gor- 


from Boston jobbers’ 
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ing brace bits. 50 per cent discount; 
high speed drills, 50 and 10 per cent 
discount; jobbers’ letter and number 


sizes, 50 and 10 per cent discount; 
electricians’ drills, 10 per cent dis- 
count. 


Reamers.—Bit stock, 30 per cent 
discount; bright square and T. S. 
standard makes, 65 per cent discount; 
checking, 25 per cent discount; ta- 
pered pins, 40 per cent discount; 
escutcheon pins, 45 per cent discount; 
small nuted rose and socket reamers, 
20 per cent discount. 


Eye Bolts—Eye bolts have been 
marked up 10 per cent by the jobbers, 
following a similar advance in produc- 
ers’ lists. They are now quoted at 30 
per cent off list, as compared with 40 
per cent heretofore. 

Glass. — Over-the-counter sales of 
window glass hold up remarkably well. 
Perhaps the fact that New England 
has lots of snow, youngsters and snow- 
balls have something to do with the sale 
of window glass. But whatever it is, 
business is very gratifying. The sup- 
ply situation is more or less strained 
from the jobbers’ stocks viewpoint. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Window Glass.—Single A, 25 


bracket, 85 per cent discount; larger, 
82 per cent. Double A, 25 bracket, 82 
per cent discount; larger, 82 per cent. 
Single B, 25 bracket, 85 per cent dis- 
count; larger, 82 per cent. Double B, 
25 bracket, 85 per cent discount; 
larger, 83 per cent. By the light 80 
per cent discount. 


Hinges.—Following a similar advance 
in other markets a week or so back, 
local jobbers have marked up spring 
hinges approximately 7% per cent. 


Iron and Steel.—Average prices for 
iron and steel out of jobbers’ stocks 
are $3 a ton higher. The advance is 
due in a large measure, according to 
the wholesale trade, to an upward ten- 
dency in mill quotations, or, in other 
words, replacement values. The local 
iron and supply situation is easier than 
it was a fortnight ago, inasmuch as 
leading jobbers have succeeded in get- 
ting in quite a few car lots from mills. 
The demand for iron and steel, more 
especially bars, is very good for this 
time of the year. 


We quote from Boston 
stocks: 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $3.21% per 
100 lb. base; flats, $4; concrete bars, 
$3.36%4 to $3.49: angles. channels and 
tees, $3.21%4; structural steel, $3.31%4; 
plates, $3.3114%4 to $3.531%4; tire steel, 
$4.65 to $5; open-hearth spring steel, 
$5: crucible spring steel, $12; bands, 
$4.40 to $4.90: hoop steel, $4.90; cold 
rolled steel, $4.15 to $4.65; toe calk 
steel, $6. 

lron.—Refined, $3.2114%4 per 100 Ib. 
base; best refined, $4.50; Wayne iron, 
$5.50; Norway, $6.60 to $7.10. 

Extras are charged for broken bun- 
dles and stock cut to length. Also 
warehouse extras are in vogue. 


Lanterns.—A slight decline in some 
numbers of lanterns is announced by 
the jobbing trade. 

Lead.—As might have been expected, 
there has been a general upward revi- 
sion in local quotations on sheet lead, 
in keeping with the uplift in pig lead 


jobbers’ 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 3. 


‘THE first week in February finds 
steel prices still very firm, and 
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prices. Sheet lead is 34 cents per pound 
base higher. Some of the best informed 
mining interests are of the opinion 
that pig lead is about as high as it will 
be for some time. A further advance 
possibly will take place, but it will be 
a slight one in their opinion. 

We quote from Boston 

stocks: 

Sheet lead, 14%,c. per lb. base list. 

Lunch Kits.—-Some time ago it was 
reported lunch kits were in limited sup- 
ply. At least some local jobbing in- 
terests since then have received ship- 
ments from the manufacturers, but 
these have cleaned up about as fast 
as unpacked. The most active buyers 
of lunch kits are those retail dealers 
located in factory towns or cities. These 
dealers, therefore are catering to the 
factory trade and anticipate factories 
will be busy for some time. Some of 
the manufacturers of lunch kits inti- 
mate prices will be advanced around 
March 1. 

Papers.—The market here on tarred 
felt paper is 40 cents per ton lower. 
Jobbers also are out with a new direct 
shipment price on sheathing paper of 
$68.50 a ton. The demand for all kinds 
of prepared paper is very good for 
this time of the year, and some ex- 
cellent business for spring delivery has 
been booked. It really looks as though 
1923 would be a profitable year in this 
class of merchandise, both for the job- 
ber and retail dealer. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 

OT inn Paper.—Bermico paper, $75 

per ton, f.o.b. Boston stock. Tarred 

felt paper, $60.60 per ton from stock. 

Sheathing paper, direct factory ship- 

ments, $68.50 a ton. 

Picture Cord.—There has been a 
slight upward revision in the market 
here for picture cord, it now being 60 
per cent discount. 

Polishing Equipment.—The Osborn 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, manufacturers of 
wire brushes, polishing equipment, etc., 
has notified the jobbing trade of an 
advance of 5 to 10 per cent in its line. 
Prices here have been adjusted accord- 
ingly. 

Screen Cloth and Screen Doors.—So 
far this year an excellent amount of 
forward booking of business for screen 
cloth and doors is noted, due to a be- 
lief among the retail trade that stock 
will be hard to get later. During the 
past week, however, quite a noticeable 
letup in this forward buying was re- 
ported. The jobbers, however, are in 
a very comfortable position as to un- 
sold stocks. 

We quote 
stocks: 
Screen Cloth.—Black, 12-mesh, $2.25 
per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, $2.75: 16- 


mesh, $3.25. Opal, 12-mesh, $2.80 per 
100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, $3.30; 16-mesh, 


jobbers’ 


from Boston jobbers’ 


$3.80; all from Boston store. Direct 
mill shipments, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
black, 12-mesh, $2; 14-mesh, $2.50; 


16-mesh, $3. Opal, 12-mesh, $2.50; 
14-mesh, $3; 16-mesh, $3.55. 


PITTSBURGH 


several finished steel products were ad- 
vanced in price. Steel cut nails were 
put up 15 cents per keg by two leading 
makers, horse shoes were advanced 50 
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Screen Doors.—No. 241, 2 x 6 x 6, 
$20.80 per doz.; 2 x 8 x 6, $21.75; 2 x 
x 


All prices net, from store. A 
10 per cent discount is allowed on 
direct factory shipments. 


Sheets.—In common with the ad- 
vance in iron and steel, the market for 
blue annealed sheets is higher. The 
demand for sheets is one of the heaviest 
in the jobbing field. Local stocks are 
in fairly good shape, although they 
have been materially reduced within 
the past month or so. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 

stocks: . 

Sheets, No. 10 blue annealed, $4.211%% 


per 100 lb.; No. 28 black, $5.40; No. 
28 galvanized, $6.40. 


Snaps.—Local jobbing quotations on 
harness snaps have been advanced 10 
to 15 per cent. 

Step Ladders.—There appears to be 
a very good demand for both step and 
extension ladders just now. The buy- 
ing is of a hand-to-mouth character, but 
a rather unusually large number of 
orders are finding their way on the 
market each day. So far as is known, 
local stocks are only fair, at best. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 
Gem Stepladders, 3 ft., $18.24 per 


doz., 4 ft., $24.32 per doz., 5 ft., $30.40 
per doz., 6 ft., $36.48 per doz. 


Thumb Nuts.—Jobbing houses here 
are now quoting thumb nuts and thumb 
screws at list, as compared with 10 per 
cent discount heretofore. The advance 
is in line with other items manufactured 
by the makers of such merchandise. 

Vises—An advance of 5 per cent 
in chain pipe vises is reported by the 
jobbing trade, the market now being 
20 per cent discount, contrasted with 
25 per cent heretofore. 

Wrenches.—Coes wrenches are now 
quoted at 40 and 10 per cent discount, 
whereas heretofore they were 50 per 
cent; agricultural wrenches are now 
50 and 10 per cent discount, as com- 
pared with 60 per cent previously, while 
drop forged wrenches are now 25 per 
cent discount, whereas they were 40 
per cent discount up to this week. The 
advanced prices, say the jobbers, were 
made necessary because of the higher 
production costs. The movement of 
wrenches out of local stocks is quite 
good for this time of the year. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Knife and Steel Handle.—Coes, 6- 
in., $15 a dozen; 8-in., $18; 10-in., 
$22; 12-in., $28; 15-in., $38; 18-in., $48: 
21-in., $58. 

Key Model.—Coes, 28-in., $18 each; 
36-in., $38; 48-in., $84. Discount of 
40 and 10 per cent off list is allowed 
on the above wrenches. 

Pipe Wrenches.—Stillson, Walworth 
and Trimo, 60 and 5 per cent off list; 
parts 60 and 5 per cent discount. 

Miscellaneous.—D rop forged 
wrenches, 25 per cent discount; Wes- 
cott, 25 per cent discount; agricul- 
tural wrenches, 50 and 10 per cent off 
list. 


cents per keg by most makers, and 
there was an advance of $5 per ton on 
cold drawn steel, this material formerly 
being known in the trade under the 
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name of shafting. Prices on everything 
in the steel line are very strong, with 
chances favoring a higher market on 
some items in the near future. 

Steel mills in the Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town and Wheeling districts, are still 
operating at about 85 per cent of ca- 
pacity, but the mills of the Steel Cor- 
poration in the above places are run- 
ning close to 90 per cent. New orders 
for steel in the past week were not 
quite as heavy as in the early part of 
January, but this is due to the fact that 
jobbers and consumers bought very 
freely in the first three weeks of last 
month, and are now pretty well covered 
for some time ahead. 

The high prices ruling for labor and 
raw materials, are emphasized in the 
statement of earnings of the Steel Cor- 
poration for fourth quarter of 1922. 
These earnings were just a little more 
than for the third quarter, in spite of 
the fact that all the plants of the Steel 
Corporation operated at a higher rate 
of capacity in fourth quarter than in 
the third. The earnings of the Steel 
Corporation for the whole year of 1922, 
fell short more than $11,000,000 of 
equaling its fixed charges for dividends, 
interest, ete. 

The sheet market is very active in 
demand, some mills being sold up for 
this quarter, and have a good deal of 
business booked for second quarter. 
Automobile builders have been buying 
very heavily for months, car builders 
have also been placing large orders, 
and some leading makers of sheets have 
about decided that if they take on any 
more business, the prices will have to 
be higher. 

Finishing steel mills that buy billets 
and sheet bars in the open market, now 
find the available supply is very light, 
and some makers of billets and sheet 
bars are now asking about $2 per ton 
advance in prices. 

Warehouses that carry stocks of steel 
are having the largest business they 
have had in some years. Consumers 
who want steel promptly, find they can- 
not get quick deliveries from tle steel 
mills, and are turning to the ware- 
houses to help them out, and are will- 
ing to pay the higher prices they ask 
over mill prices. 

The hardware trade is sharing fully 
in the prosperity of the steel business, 
local jobbers reporting that their Jan- 
uary trade was away ahead of the same 
month last year, but was not quite as 
heavy as in December, but that is the 
one month in the year when the hard- 
ware dealer has real holiday trade. 
Shortages in supply on some lines car- 
ried by the hardware trade are a feat- 
ure of the market. This applies espe- 
cially to wire goods, on which makers 
are filled for three months, and some 
for a longer period. 

Orders for spring goods have been 
placed very heavily, and some jobbers 
are nervous as to whether they will 
be able to get prompt shipments when 
they want the goods. An advance in 
wire cloth is imminent, and may come 
at any time. The trade is also look- 
ing for an advance in wire and wire 
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nails at any time. There is a genuine 
shortage in the supply, and two or three 
leading makers are about out of the 
market on any more orders for delivery 
before April next. 

The outlook for the hardware trade 
for this year is good, but there is likely 
to be delay in receipt of goods. Col- 
lections are reported as being satis- 
factory. 

Automobile Accessories.—The heavy 
demand for winter supplies for cars 
that has prevailed for some time, is 
showing signs of slowing down. Deal- 
ers are now giving their attention to 
spring and summer goods, demand for 
which is likely to open up soon. There 
is some talk of another advance in tires 
and tubes before long, but nothing offi- 
cial on this has come out. Also cars 
are likely to advance, owing to higher 
costs on practically everything that 
goes into the building of a car. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

Millers Falls, No. 145 jacks, $4.75. 


Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, 
$3.33, in lots of 12; Derf spark plugs, 


96c, each for all sizes in lots less than 
50; Champion X spark plugs, 45c. 
each for less than 100, and 438c. each 


for over 100; Champion regular, 53c. 

Axes.—A leading Eastern maker of 
axes has just addressed a letter to its 
trade advising that jobbers get under 
cover on axes for two reasons: First, 
there may be a shortage in supply; sec- 
ond, there is almost certain to be an ad- 
vance in prices at an early date. The 
demand for axes this year promises to 
be the heaviest in five years at least, 
and the retailer should fortify himself 
with good sized stocks to meet this 
demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
$24 per doz.: unhandled, $20 per doz.; 
second grade axes, single  bitted, 


handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 

$14.50 per doz.; double _ bitted, 

handled, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 
per doz. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Local makers re- 
port that specifications against con- 
tracts are good, but new business being 
placed is only fair. There are still 
some weak places in the market, but 
discounts are being better observed 
than for some time past. Discounts on 
bolts and nuts, also prices on rivets to 
the large trade, are as follows: 

Machine Bolts. — Small, rolled 
threads, 60 and 5 per cent off list. Ma- 
chine bolts, small, cut threads, 50 and 

10 per cent off list. Machine bolts, 

larger and longer, 50 and 10 per cent 

off list. Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: 

Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 

50, 10 and 5 per cent off list; cut 

threads, 50 per cent off list; longer 

and larger sizes, 50 per cent off list. 

Lag bolts, 60 and 5 per cent off list. 

Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 50 

and 10 per cent off list; other style 

heads, 20 per cent extra. Machine 
bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in.: 

Smaller and shorter, 45 per cent off 

list; larger and longer sizes, 45 per 

cent off list. Hot pressed square or 
hex. blank nuts, $3.25 to $3.50 off list. 

Hot pressed nuts, tapped, $3.25 to 

$3.50 off list. C.p.c. and t. sq. or hex. 

nuts, blank, $3.25 to $3.50 off list. 

C.p.c. and t. sq. or hex. nuts, tapped, 

$3.25 to $3.50 off list. Semi-finished 

hex. nuts, * in. and smaller, U. S. S., 

75, 10 and 5 per cent off list; % in. 

and larger, U. S. S., 70, 10 and 2% per 

cent off list; small sizes, S. A. E., 80 

and 5 per cent off list; S. A. E., % 

in. and larger. 75 and 5 per cent off 
list. Stove bolts in packages, 80 and 


75 

5 per cent off list. Stove bolts in 
bulk, 80, 5 and 24% per cent off list. 
aoe bolts, 50, 10 and 10 per cent off 
Ist. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hex. head cap screws, 75 per cent 
off list. Milled set screws, 75 per 


cent off list. Upset cap screws, 75 

and 10 per cent off list. Upset set 

screws, 80 per cent off list. 

_Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 lb., $3. Large 
boiler rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3.10. 
Small rivets, 65 and 10 to 65 and 5 per 
cent off list. 

It should be noted that the above 
discounts and prices are made only to 
the large buyers, jobbers charging 
the usual advances for small lots 
from stock. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Locally the out- 
look for the building season this year 
is fine, and it is expected to be the most 
active year in the erection of homes 
and other small structures that this 
district has ever had. Building ma- 
terials and labor are as high now as 
during the war, but builders have de- 
cided they will be no cheaper until 1925 
at least, and have decided to go right 
ahead. 

Cast Iron and Malleable Fittings.— 
The Kelly & Jones Co. and the Wal- 
worth Mfg. Co. have issued new lists 
on these goods, showing slight advances 
in prices. Other makers are expected 
to follow these advances in a short 
time. 

Copper Rivets and Burrs.—Makers 
of these products have made a slight 
advance in prices, due to the higher 
market on copper, this material having 
sold in the last few days at as high 
as 15 cents per lb. 


Corrugated Fasteners.— Prices on 
these goods have been advanced by 
some makers about 15 per cent. 

Clothes Wringers.—An advance of 
$3.50 per doz. has been made by some 
clothes wringer makers. 

Cut Nails.—The Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration, Wheeling, W. Va., and the 
Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa., have 
advanced prices on steel cut nails 15 
cents per keg. These concerns now 
quote in car loads $3.15 base per keg, 
and in less than ear loads, $3.25 base 
f.o.b. at mill, freight added to destina- 
tion. Jobbers charge the usual for 
small lots from stock. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shaft- 
ing.—Three or four leading makers 
have advanced prices $3 per ton, or 
from 2.50 cents base to 2.65 cents base 
in car loads and larger lots, this price 
being for base sizes, or 2'4-in. to 3-in. 
rounds. A similar advance has been 
made in ground shafting, or from 2.90 
cents to 3.05 cents in car loads at mill. 
The demand for both these products is 
reported to be very active. 

Horse Shoes.—The Standard Horse 
Shoe Co., Boston, and the Burden Iron 
Co., Troy, N. Y., has advanced prices 
on horse shoes 50 cents per keg on base 
sizes. They are now quoted at $5.75 
in car loads, and $5.85 in less than car 
loads, f.o.b. at makers’ works, full 
freight added to destination. Local 
jobbers are quoting at about $6.50 per 
keg in small lots from stock. 


Incubators and Brooders.—The de- 
mand for these goods this year is much 
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heavier than last year. Deliveries by 
the makers are slow. Jobbers’ discount 
for small lots remains at 30 per cent 
off list. 


Heavy Twine.—There has been an 
advance in prices on heavy twine and 
packing, averaging from 10 to 15 per 
cent. 

Mats and Mattings.—Prices on cocoa 
mats and mattings have been advanced 
about 10 per cent. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—Local jobbers 
report a good demand from the retail 
trade for ice cream freezers for spring 
delivery. Prices are about the same as 
those in effect last year. 


Railroad Track Tools.—A sharp ad- 
vance in prices on these goods has been 
made. Railroad picks and mattocks 
discounts have been lowered from 60 
and 10 to 60 per cent off list. On crow 
bars, sledges, hammers and other tools, 
there has been an average advance in 
prices of 10 per cent. 


Sheets—The market on sheets is 
steadily getting stronger, and a general 
advance in prices is looked for at an 
early date. The market is especially 
strong on blue annealed sheets. Mill 
operations are heavy, the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. the leading in- 
terest, now operating to above 90 per 
cent of capacity, while the independent 
mills are running to fully 90 per cent. 
In some cases, jobbers have advanced 
their prices for sheets. in small lots out 
of stock. 


Steel Pipe—A general advance in 
prices on steel pipe is looked for at 
any time. On Jan. 26, the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation advanced its prices 


Office of Hardware Age, 
538 Guardian Building, 
Cleveland, Feb. 3. 

‘QT. HE hardware market continues ac- 

tive and strong. An optimistic feel- 
ing prevails, and everything points to 
a good volume of business through at 
least the first half of the year. Re- 
tailers are buying good sized quanti- 
ties, orders generally being for larger 
lots than a year ago, the general dis- 
position being to put in good sized 
stocks. Early buying in some lines of 
seasonal spring goods is about over, 
and jobbing houses are now making 
shipments on these orders. Staple lines 
continue to move in good volume. In 
sporting lines sales of baseball goods 
and fishing tackle are heavy, and re- 
tailers are beginning to place orders 
for guns and ammunition for fall ship- 
ment. With the probability of a very 
good year in the building field, jobbers 
report a good demand for carpenter’s 
tools. Retailers’ stocks are low, and 
manufacturers are behind in deliveries 
on some lines, particularly hand saws 
and planes. However, with a few excep- 
tions, the supply of merchandise is fair, 
though deliveries in some cases are 
rather slow. 

Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
All indications point to a heavy volume 
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on steel pipe $2 per ton, this concern 
now quoting $4 per ton higher than the 
other mills. The demand is enormously 
heavy, the mills being back in orders 
from three to four months. Very large 
inquiries for line pipe are in the market. 


Local jobbers are quoting for small 
lots of steel pipe out of stock as fol- 
lows: Prices per 100 ft., f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: 

Black Galv. Black Galv. 

Seas coe $3.05 Aivescsee $6.24 $8.40 

. aS 2.93 i, 8.44 11.36 

2.93 $4.68 1%..... 10.10 13.60 

ae 3.67 5.00 2.......18.58 18.29 
_ AE 4.48 5.94 2%.....21.48 


P. S.—Since the above paragraph was 
written, the Pittsburgh office of Hard- 
ware Age has been advised that the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
one of the largest makers of steel pipe 
in the country, has lowered discounts 
on steel pipe two points, equal to an 
advance of $4 per ton, and on oil coun- 
try goods, three points, equal to an 
advance of $6 per ton. Local jobbers 
will no doubt make a corresponding ad- 
vance in prices on small lots from 
stock. 


Stove Boards.—Prices on these goods 
have been advanced, paper lined 71, 
per cent, and wood lined 12'4 per cent. 

Tin Plate—The new demand is so 
insistent that tin plate mills are unable 
to secure a stock of what are known as 
seconds, and which are hard to obtain 
for prompt delivery. Specifications on 
contracts are heavy, and it looks now 
as if this will be a big year in the tin 
plate industry. The mills are operat- 
ing very close to 95 per cent of ca- 
pacity. The regular price of $4.75 per 
base box at mill, is holding very firm. 

Wire Cloth—The new demand is 
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of business in automobile tires and ac- 
cessories this year. Retailers are con- 
tinuing to place a good volume of or- 
ders for tires and tubes for early spring 
shipment. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Miller Falls, No. 145 
jacks, $4.75; Reliable jacks, No. 1, 
2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; Derf 
spark plugs, 96c. each for all sizes in 
lots less than 50; Champion X spark 
plugs, 45c. each for less than 100 and 
48c. each for over 100; Champion 
regular, 538c. each for less than 100, 
all sizes; 50c. each for over 100; Reli- 
able Jacks No. 00, $1.00; No. 1, $1.25; 
No. 2 and 3, $1.75. 


Axes.—Jobbers are still getting a 
few scattered orders, although buying 
is pretty well over for the season. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $18.50 per doz.; un- 
handled, $14 per doz.; double bitted 
axes, handled, $23 per doz.; un- 
handled, $18.50 per doz. 


Builders’ Hardware.—-Most manufac- 
turers of builders’ hardware have with- 
drawn prices, and, although in some 
cases this withdrawal took place two 
weeks or more ago, new prices have 
not yet been announced, and no in- 
formation is available as to what ad- 
vances will be made. Jobbers continue 
to take orders at the prices that have 
been prevailing and report a rather 
heavy buying. Retailers’ stocks are 
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very heavy, and some local jobbers are 
seriously considering advancing their 
prices. There promises to be a short- 
age in supply of wire cloth this year. 
Local jobbers are still quoting $2 per 
100 sq. ft. for black, No. 12 mesh; 
$2.65 for galvanized; and 7 cents per 
sq. ft. for copper, No. 14 mesh. Stocks 
are reported as low. 


Wire Products.—There is a consistent 
heavy demand for all grades of wire 
and for wire nails, all the mills being 
very much back in shipments, and ap- 
parently not being able to catch up to 
any extent.. The recent advances on 
wire extras, leads to the belief that 
prices on nails and wire will be ad- 
vanced in a short time. Local jobbers 
say they are utterly unable to keep 
their stocks full, owing to slow deliv- 
eries by the mills. About two weeks 
ago, two leading mills advanced their 
prices'on wire nails 10 cents per keg, 
but so far none of the other mills has 
changed prices. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

Wire nails, $3 to $3.10 base per keg; 
galvanized. 1 in. and longer, includ- 
ing large head barbed roofing nails, 
taking an advance over the price of 
$1.50, and shorter than 1-in., 2: 
bright Bessemer and basic wire, $2.75 
per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 
6 to 9, $2.90; galvanized wire, $3.40; 
galvanized barbed wire. $3.70; gal- 
vanized fence staples, $3.75; painted 
barbed wire, $3.40; polished fence 
staples, $2.20; cement coated nails, 
per count keg, $2.60; these prices 
being subject to the usual advance 
for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, freight added to point of de- 
livery, terms 60 days net less 2 per 
cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
counts to jobbers on woven wire fenc- 
ing are 68 per cent off list for car- 
load, 67 per cent off for 1000-rod lots, 
and 66 per cent off for small lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 


stocks, 


low, and they are placing orders lib- 
erally for their spring trade. 

Barb Wire.—There is some demand 
for barb wire for early spring ship- 
ment, but the market has not yet be- 
come active. 


Cleveland jobbers quote for stock 
shipment; galvanized barbed wire, 
$3.70 per 100 1b.; spools four point 
Lyman cattle wire, 80 rod_ spools, 
$3.25; Lyman hog wire, 80 rod spools, 
$3.50; light special hog wire, $2.50 per 
spool; light special cattle wire, $2.40 
per spool. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Jobbers are doing 
a good business in bolts and nuts. The 
market is firm at recent levels, al- 
though there is some irregularity in 
prices. Owing to higher costs, there 
is talk of price advances. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b, Cleveland: large 
and small machine bolts, cut thread, 
50 and 5 per cent off list; carriage 
bolts, large and small cut thread, 45 
and 5 per cent off list; stove bolts 75 
ej — off list; hot pressed nuts $3.25 
oO ist. 


Brushes.—Jobbers report a heavy 
volume of sales of paint and varnish 
brushes for early spring shipment. 
Manufacturers are reported to be three 
or four months behind on deliveries, 
except on such items that they have 
in stock. Prices are firm, and it is 
claimed there is no possibility that 
they will go lower. 
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Corrugated Roofing.—This is in fair 
demand for early spring shipment. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Cleveland jobbers quote f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: 2%-inch, 29-gage corrugated 
roofing, $4 to $4.05 per square. 


Clipping Machines.—These are in 
fairly good demand for early shipment. 
Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 


360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom plate. 
$1.50; dealers’ discount 25 per cent. 
Stewart electric clipping machine of 
standard voltages, hanging type, $80; 
pedestal type, $85. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe. 
—Orders are being booked for eaves 
trough and conductor pipe for spring 
delivery and the demand is fair. 


Cleveland jobbers quote prices as 
follows: for 500 ft. and over delivered 
in central territory; Galvanized con- 
ductor pipe 70 per cent off list, gal- 
vanized eave trough 77% per cent off 
list, ridge roll 77% per cent off list. 
Round and corrugated conductor fit- 
tings are quoted 65 per cent off list 
f.o.b. Cleveland or factory and square 
corrugated fittings 50 per cent off list. 


Galvanized Ware.—The demand is 
about normal and distributors have 
good stocks. Prices are firm, and with 
the strength of the sheet market, there 
seems to be little probability of any 
reductions in the near future. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Galvanized tubs with wringer attach- 
ment No. $6.75 to $7 per doz.; 
No. 2, $7.50 to $7.75 per doz.; No. 3, 
$8.65 to $9 per doz.; heavy tubs, No. 1, 
$13.75 per doz.; No. 2, $15.50 per doz.-; 


No. 3, $17.25 per doz.; » Pails, 10-qt., 

2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per doz.; 

=e, © 2.75 per doz.; 16- qt., $3.25 pe r 
0Z. 


Handles.—Although some manufac- 
turers are reported to have advanced 
prices on hickory handles, local jobbers 
have not received any notice of ad- 


vances. The demand is fair. 
Jobbers quote  f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Hickory axe handles, single and 
double bitted, $4 per doz.; XX: grade, 
$3.50 per doz.; X grade, $2.75 per 
doz.; No. 1 pick handles, $3.25 per 


doz.; best grade, $4.75 per doz.; Amer- 
ican Fork & Hoe Co.’s wood D shovel, 
spade and screw handles, X grade, 
$4.60 per doz.; malleable D_ grade 
manure fork and spading fork han- 
dies, $3.75 per doz.; X grade long 
shovel spading handles, $3.10 per doz.; 
hay and manure fork handles, X 
grade, 4 ft., $2.25 per doz.; 4% ft. 
$2.50 per doz.; XX grade, 4 ft., $3 pe r 
doz., 4% ft., $3.35 per doz. 
Incubators.—Sales of incubators have 
so far been fairly heavy, and early 
orders are now being shipped. 


Cleveland. jobbers quote Standard 
Automatic incubators as follows: 125- 
egg, $39.50; 250-egg, $57.75; 500-egg, 
$98; 1000-egg, $197.50. Brooder stoves, 
500 chicks, $21.50; 1000 chicks, $26.50. 
Nails and Wire.—The demand for 

nails and wire continues good, and while 
deliveries have improved somewhat, 


jobbers’ stocks are still low. Manu- 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
3725 Colfax Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 3. 
NDICATIONS are that the sales for 
the month of January will be of good 
volume. Jobbers report receiving a 
very satisfactory volume of business, 
although largely for later delivery. 
There is a very good demand for auto 
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facturers have announced new wire ex- 
tras for size and galvanizing. Jobbers 
have not yet placed these in effect, but 
expect to do so within a few days. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Nails, less than car lots, stock ship- 
ment, $3.05 per keg.; same for mill 
shipment, $2.90 per keg; car lots, mill 
shipment, $2.80 per keg; No. 9 gal- 
vanized wire, $3.30 per 100 lb.; No. 9 
annealed wire, $2 85 per 100 Ib.; ce- 


ment coated nails, $2.55 per 100 Ib.; 


polished staples, $3.35 per 100 lb. 

Paints and Varnishes.—Retailers are 
looking for a good seaso1’s business 
in paints and varnishes a‘.d are buy- 
ing all lines quite freely foi early spring 
shipment. Following a price advance 
of 15 cents per gallon on mixed paints 
made by some makers, others have 
made similar advances, and it is ex- 
pected that all manufacturers will get 
up to the higher prices shortly.: Tur- 
pentine and oil are showing little fluc- 
tuation. 


Cleveland jobbers quote best grades 
mixed paints at $2.60 to $2.75 per gal. 
for colors and $2.75 to $2.90 for white; 
turpentine $1.66 per gal. for barrel 
lots and linseed oil at $1.01 per gal. 
for raw oil and $1.03 for boiled oil. 


Plumbers’ Goods.— Retailers who 
handle plumbers’ goods are still buy- 
ing quite liberally for early shipment. 
Deliveries by manufacturers are still 
slow. 

Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth— 
The market is rather quiet at present 
as the early buying is about over and 
jobbers are now making shipments on 
these orders. Prices are unchanged. 

Cleveland jobbers quote: Painted 


wire cloth, 12 mesh, $1.95 per 100 
sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.45 per 100 sq. ft.; 
white metal or galvanoid, 12 mesh, 
$2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.80 
per 100 sq. ft.; bronze, $7.10 to $7.25 
per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting, gal- 


vanized after weaving, 50 and 5 per 

cent off list; galvanized before weav- 

ing, 30, 10 and 5 per cent off list. 

Pruning Shears.—Sales of pruning 
shears for early spring delivery are 
still fairly heavy. Jobbers have good 
stocks. 

Refrigerators.—As previously noted, 
there is still a probability of an acute 
shortage of refrigerators. Some manu- 
facturers are taking no additional or- 
ders, but may have a little surplus 
stock later. Some are sold up to maxi- 
mum production up into May. During 
the week a local jobber tried to place 
an order for 125 refrigerators for a 
customer, but could not find a manu- 
facturer who would take the order. 

Rope.—Rope is in fair demand and 
prices are firm at the recent advance. 


Cleveland jobbers quote best grade 
manilla rope, 1934 cents per pound 
for mill shipment and 204 cents per 
pound for stock shipment; best qual- 
ity sisal rope, 15/2 cents per pound 
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accessories for shipment during the 
month of March. Jobbers of iron and 
steel and blacksmiths’ supplies report 
an unusually good volume of business 
for this early in the year. 

Retail hardware. dealers are very 
well pleased with the volume of busi- 
ness being received, and such dealers as 
have started a radio department have 
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for mill shipment and 16 cents for 

stock shipment, 

Screen Doors and Windows.—A good 
volume of business has been booked, 
but the buying for the season is about 
over. 

Syrup Cans.—There is still a fair 
volume of orders for syrup cans, but 
this business for the season is ex- 
pected to be well closed up within the 
next week or two. 


Cleveland jobbers quote one gal. 
square slotted top cans $12.50 per 
hundred, half gallon cans, $11 per 


hundred. 


Stove Pipe and Elbows.—While or- 
ders are being taken for fall delivery, 
not a great deal of business has as yet 
been booked. 

Cleveland jobbers quote 6 in., 28 

blued stove pipe, $2.60 per crate 

of 25 Ib., f.o.b. fac Ory and 6 in. 
crimped elbows, $1.32 

Steel Bars.—Warehouse prices on 
steel bars have been advanced $3 a 
ton, and a similar advance has been 
made on hoops and bands, except that 
in the narrow widths and the lighter 
gages, which have been advanced $13 
per ton. 


gage 


Cleveland jobbers quote steel bars 
at 3.06c. and hoops and bands at 
3.84c. to 4.36c. 

Sporting Goods.—Dealers are plac- 
ing a heavy volume of orders for fish- 
ing tackle and baseball goods for early 
spring shipment, and a fair volume 
of business is also coming out in ten- 
nis rackets. Buying of guns and am- 
munition for fall has already started. 

Screws.—The demand is steady and 
prices are unchanged. 


Jobbers quote wood screws as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Cleveland: Flat head, 
bright, 80, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list; 
round head, blued, 77%, 5, 5 and 5 


per cent off list; round head nickeled, 


67%, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list; 
round head, brass, 72%, 5, 5 and 5 
per cent off list. 


Steel Letters—A 5 per cent reduc- 
tion has been made on steel letters and 
figures which are now quoted by job- 
bers at 50.per cent off list. 

Sheet Copper.—A price advance of 
14 cent per lb. has been made on sheet 
copper, which is now quoted by job- 
bers at 28'4 cents per lb. base. 

Tinware.—Reports of an advance in 
tinware are being circulated, but noth- 
ing definite on this has as yet come 
out. 

Twist Drills—Jobbers are booking a 
good volume of orders for twist drills. 
Prices are firm at the recent advance. 


Cleveland jobbers quote carbon 
drills at 65 and 5 per cent off list and 
high speed drills, 50 per cent off list. 


more than they can properly handle. 

Many dealers who had not already 
done so are protecting themselves on 
their spring requirements in wire 
screen cloth, garden hose, lawn mowers, 
etc., anticipating possible advances as 
well as difficulty in procuring ship- 
ments later. 

Builders’ Hardware.—The outlook for 
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sales of builders’ hardware continues 
bright. While it is likely that there 
will not be as many small homes built 
indications are that this will be taken 
up by an increasing amount of con- 
struction of large buildings. Dealers 
and jobbers are both busily engaged in 
trying to get their stocks in shape to 
take care of the anticipated demand. 
Stocks were badly depleted toward the 
close of the building season last fall. 

Axes.—There is a fairly good demand 
for axes at this time. Prices remain 
very firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grade, 
single bit, base weights, $13.80 per 
doz.; double bit, $18.30 per doz. 


Ash Sifters—wWhile there is still 
some business being done the demand 
is rather inactive. No price changes 
have been made. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Square wood, $3.75 
per doz.; metallic round, $4 per doz.; 
wood, barrel, $12 per doz. 


Bale Ties.—Sales of bale ties are of 
rather small volume. Prices show no 
change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single loop bale 
ties, 70-10 per cent from lists. 


Bolts—As previously stated the 
strictly retail demand is rather small 
at this time. There is a good volume 
of business being booked for later de- 
livery by such dealers as solicit and 
are in a position to take care of the 
factory trade. While there has been no 
recent change in price market condi- 
tions are very firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Small carriage 
bolts, 45-5 per cent; large carriage 
bolts, 45 per cent: large machine 
bolts, 50-5 per cent; large machine 
bolts, 50 per cent; lag screws, 55 per 
cent. 


Brads.—While the immediate demand 
is rather light, there has been a sub- 
stantial volume of business booked by 
jobbers and such dealers as are in a 
position to supply the large user. There 
has been no change in prices for some 
time past. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Brads, in stand- 
ard packages, 75 per cent from list. 


Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—Jobbers report a fair amount 
of business being booked for later de- 
livery. There is very little retail busi- 


ness in this territory at this time. 
Prices remain stationary. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28- 
gage, 5-in. lap joint, $5.2 25 per 100 ft.; 
conductor pipe, 3-in., corrugated, 
$5.40 per 100 ft.; 38-in. corrugated 
elbows, $1.64 per doz. 


Files —Demand for files continues 
rather quiet as is usual at this season 
of the year. Prices show no change 
since the last report. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: First Grade files, 
50-10 per cent; second grade files, 60-5 
per cent. > 


Galvanized Ware.—Jobbers report a 
fairly good volume of orders coming in 
from the dealer preparing stocks for 
spring trade. Retail demand remains 
only fair. Prices remain unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o >, Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, 
a , $6.10 per doz.; No. 2, $6.85; 

ii heavy galvanized, No. 1, $12: 
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$13; No. 3, $15; standard 10-qt., 

aoiechiand pails, $2.25 per doz.; 12- 

qt., $2.35; 14-qt., $2.70; standard 16- 

qt., stock pails, sis. 18-qt., $4.80; 

heavy stock pails, 16-qt., $6; 18-qt., 
‘ 

Glass and Putty.—There continues to 
be a fair amount of business in glass 
and putty, although the bulk of the 
sales for this winter are no doubt over. 
Prices remain as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single strength 
glass, 82 per cent; double strength 
glass, 84 per cent from standard lists. 
Putty, $4.40 cwt. 

Lanterns.—Sales are holding up at 
about average volume. Prices remain 
very firm, and a change in prices is 
likely. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Tubular long 
globe, $13 per doz.; tubular’ short 
giobe, $13 per doz.; tubular dash lan- 
terns, $16.90 per doz. 

Nails—Every effort is now being 
made by the jobber and dealer to get 
his stocks in shape for the anticipated 
spring demand when the building sea- 
son gets under way. The winter de- 
mand has been unusually good so that 
no heavy stocks were carried over. 
Prices are very firm and are likely to 
advance on heavier demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Smith wire nails, 
$3.75 per keg base: cement coated 
nails, $3.25 per keg base. 

Rope.—Sales of rope were consider- 
ably stimulated as far as the jobber is 
concerned by the advancing prices, es- 
pecially where the jobber was in a posi- 
tion to hold the old prices open for a 
few days. Retail sales are small. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grades manila 
rope 20% cents per lb. base.; best 
grades sisal rope, 16% cents per Ib. 
base. 

Sandpaper.—There is a fair amount 
of retail business at this time, but most 
of the sales are in a large way to 
manufacturers using in large quanti- 
ties. Prices have shown no change for 
some time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade, No. 1, 
per ream, $6.50; second grade, No. 1, 
per ream, $5.85; garnet, No. 1, per 
ream, $15. 

Sash Cord.—Firmness of market 
prices have served to stimulate demand 
considerably on the part of the dealer 
and jobber, although there is only a 
small amount of retail business being 
done. Prices are as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grades No. 8 
sash cord, 79 cents per lb.; ordinary 
grades solid cotton sash cord, 47 cents 
per lb. 

Sash Weights.—-Sales for immediate 
delivery are only fair, although there 


is a good volume of business ‘being 


booked for early spring shipment. 
Prices show no change. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Sash weights, 


$2.25 per cwt. 

Screws.—The demand for screws in 
a retail way is considered very good for 
this time of the year. A very good 
volume of business is being done by 
the retailer in a position to cater to the 
large user. Prices remain stationary. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
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wood screws, 80-5 per cent; round 

head blued, 75 per cent; flat head 

japanned, 70 per cent; flat head brass, 

75 per cent; round head brass, 70 per 

cent. 

Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 
Sales of shearing and clipping machines 
are holding up very well and demand 
is considered about as good as usual. 
Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping ro $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; -No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealer’s discount, 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard yeneeee, hanging 
type, $80, f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal 
type, $85, f.o.b. Chicago; dealer’s dis- 
count, 25 per cent. 

Sidewalk Scrapers and Snow Shovels. 
—There have now been heavy snows 
pretty well over the entire territory, 
which has given the dealer a chance to 
dispose of his snow shovels and side- 
walk scrapers. A very good volume of 
business is being done at this time. 
Prices remain as last quoted. 

We _ quote from_ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grade steel 
scrapers, $4.25 per doz.; straight han~ 
dle wood blade snow shoveis, $4.85 
per doz.; straight handle steel blade, 
$5.25 per doz.; galvanized steel blade 
D handle, $10.75 per doz. 
Solder.—There continues to be a very 

good demand for solder. Prices remain 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Guaranteed half 
and half solder, 28%c. per Ib. 


Steel Sheets.—Sales of steel sheets 
are showing a slight gain according to 
one of the jobbers. Prices remain un- 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $6 per cwt.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $5 per cwt. 

Stove Goods.—Demand continues to 
be rather light as the season for this 
line is drawing to a close. Prices con- 
tinue unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities; Stove boards, 
cystallized, 28 x 28, $15 per doz.; 


30 x 30, $17.35 per doz.: 36 x 36, $24. 02 
per doz.; stove pipe, ‘uniform’ blued, 
28-gage, 6 in., K. ., $12.50 per 100 
lengths; 6 in. common iron corrugated 
elbows, $1926 per doz.; 6 in. adjust- 
able charcoal iron, $1.86 per doz.; 
dampers, cast iron, wood or coil han- 
dle, $1.58 per doz.; stove shovels, 15 
in., japanned, 60c. per doz.; 21% in., 
Jumbo, japanned, $1.40; 14 in. Jumbo 
Jr., 85c. per doz. 


Wheelbarrows.—There has been a 
fairly good demand throughout the 
winter season. Contractors and others 
are showing considerable interest in 


their spring requirements. Prices re- 
main firm as last quoted. 
We quote from jobbers’ _ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wheelbarrows 
wood stave, fully bolted, $36 per. doz.; 
No. 1 tubular steel wheelbarrows, 
$6.35 each; No. 1 garden, $5.60 each. 
Wire. — Market conditions remain 
firm and jobbers are experiencing some 
difficulty in getting in a_ satisfactory 
stock for spring needs. Prices remain 
as last quoted. 
from jobbers’ stocks, 
Cities: Barbed wire 
painted cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.29; 
galvanized cattle, $3.56; painted hog 
wire, $3.51: galvanized hog’ wire, 
$3.82; smooth black annealed No. 9, 
$3.50 per ewt.; smooth galvanized an- 
nealed No. 9, $4 per cwt. 


We quote 
f.o.b. Twin 
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Coming Hardware Conventions 
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VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Norfolk, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 1923. 
Thomas B. Howell, secretary, Richmond. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 
6, 7, 8, 9, 1923. Headquarters, Rome Hotel, 
exhibition at Auditorium. George H. Dietz, 
secretary, Little Building, Lincoln. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Grand Rap- 
ids, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1928. Karl S. Judson, 
exhibit manager, 248 Morris Avenue, Grand 
Rapids; A. J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND Im- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Spo- 
kane, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 1923. E. E. Lucas, sec- 
retary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, Milwaukee Auditorium, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1923. George W. Kornley, manager of ex- 
hibits, 1476 Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee. 


P. J. Jacobs, secretary-treasurer, Stevens 
Point. 
PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, Feb. 12, 13; 14, 15, 16, 1923. 
Sharon E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton 
Building, Pittsburgh. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Cleveland, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 
16, 1923. Exhibition in the new Municipal 
Hall. James B. Carson, secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 1923. L. D. 
Nish, secretary-treasurer, Elgin, Ill. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, 
Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1923. A. R. Sale, secre- 
tary, Mason City. 


OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Portland, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1923. E. E. 


Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, 
Wash. 

NoRTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Forks, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1923. C. N. 
Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 1923. 
Le Roy Smith, secretary, 112 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 

MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Marquette 
Hotel, Feb. 27, 28, Mar. 1, 1923. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5106 North Broadway, 
St.. Louis. 

NEw YorK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, 
Rochester, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1923. Head- 
quarters, Powers Hotel, Sessions and Ex- 
positions at Exposition Park. John B. 
Foley, secretary, City Bank Building, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y, 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Duluth, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 
23, 1923. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1120 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

NEw ENGLAND HARDWARB DEALERS’ As- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Mechanics’ Building, Boston, Mass., Feb. 
21, 22, 23, 1923. George A. Fiel, secretary, 
10 High Street, Boston. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Fullerton, Feb. 
27, 28, 1923. H. L. Boyd, secretary, San 
Fernando Building, Los Angeles. 

CONNECTICUT HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Bristol, Feb. 15, 16, 1923. H.S. 
Hitchcock, secretary, Woodbury. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Jacksonville, 
Fla., April 24, 25, 26, 27, 1923. Head- 


quarters, Windsor Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, 


secretary-treasurer, 1819 Broadway, New 
York. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Jacksonville, Fla., April 24, 25, 26, 
27, 1923. Headquarters, Windsor Hotel. 
John Donnan, secretary-treasurer, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION, Columbia, S. C., May 
8, 9, 10, 11, 1923. T. W. Dixon, secretary- 
treasurer, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, May, 1923. Marion Hotel, 
Little Rock. L. P. Biggs, secretary, 815- 
816 Southern Trust Building, Little Rock. 


AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, May 15, 16, 17, 1923. A. H. 
Chamberlain, secretary-treasurer, Marbridge 
Building, 34th Street and Broadway, New 
York. 


SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, COv- 
ering Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida. Auditorium Armory, Atlanta, Ga., 
May 15, 16, 17, 18, 1923. Walter Harlan, 
secretary-treasurer, 701 Grand Theater 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Richmond, Va., June, 1923. 
Herbert P. Sheets, secretary-treasurer, 
Argos, Ind. 


RETAIL HARDWARE AND Im- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. (Date 
and place to be announced later.) H. S. 
Chilton, secretary-treasurer, Starkville. 


MSSISSIPPI 





Don’t Be Too “Easy” 


, 9 McQUADE of Victoria, 
B.C., recently wrote the Cres- 
cent City Tool Co., Jamestown, N. Y., 
that although he likes to use good 
tools, he thoroughly dislikes seeing 
them abused. He said that nine times 
out of ten when a good tool is taken 
back to the dealer in a damaged or 
broken condition, it has been broken 
as the result of misuse. The accom- 
panying illustration was drawn by 
Mr. McQuade and pictures one pop- 
ular way of breaking a small wrench 
by the application of too much lever- 
age furnished by a combination of a 
knee and a piece of pipe. It proves 
that it doesn’t always pay to be easy 
in adjusting complaints. 


name 
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Commission’s Methods Regarding Trade Practice Sub- 
mittals Disclosed—‘“*‘Gold Mounted” Knives at 
Issue—Steel Merger Attacked 


has made public a summary of 

the results of a recent so-called 
“trade practice submittal” that will be 
examined with great interest by all 
manufacturers and merchants. The 
question involved is the proper method 
of marking, designating and advertis- 
ing gold-mounted knives, and, while 
this trade practice submittal is not the 
first conducted by the commission, it is 
certainly the most comprehensive of 
the industries affected and is highly 
typical of this peculiar form of pro- 
cedure, 

Entirely aside from the issue involved 
the conclusions of the commission in 
this case are illuminating as showing 
the scope of this procedure. They are 
even more significant, however, in that 
they demonstrate its inconclusive char- 
acter, for the Commission frankly states 
that it does not intend to be bound by 
the findings of the trade but will con- 
sider independently and upon its own 
merits each controversy arising with 
respect to this class of merchandise. 


Would Establish Code of Ethics 


The trade practice submittal is a com- 
paratively new device adopted by the 
commission for the purpose of deter- 
mining the code of ethics that should 
govern the particular industry involved. 
In the great majority of cases the ques- 
tions to be considered are outside the 
law and, generally speaking, the trade 
practice submittal is designed to fur- 
nish the Commission with a composite 


T HE Federal Trade Commission 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Feb. 5, 1923 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


view of trade opinion which it may or 
may not adopt for its guidance in de- 
termining whether practices that may 
be complained of constitute unfair com- 
petition or in any other way violate the 
letter or spirit of the statutes under 
which the commission is operating. 

In at least one instance, where the 
trade practice submittal failed to de- 
velop a unanimous opinion of the af- 
fected trades as to the ethics of certain 
practices, sufficient light was thrown on 
the controversy by the protracted dis- 
cussion of those who took part in the 
proceeding to enable the commission to 
formulate a definite policy upon which 
to base complaints of unfair competi- 
tion. An elaborate proceeding insti- 
tuted to determine the opinion of trade 
representatives concerning. the pro- 
priety of the policy of certain manufac- 
turers and jobbers in guaranteeing 
their customers against price declines 
disclosed so much diversity of opinion 
as to make it clear that business men 
in all lines regard the guarantee prac- 
tice as purely one of policy not to be 
controlled by ethical considerations. 
Nevertheless the Commission apparent- 
ly has decided on the basis of testimony 
given at this submittal that the prac- 
tice of protecting customers against 
price declines is unethical and, there- 
fore, may be restrained by the commis- 
sion as unfair competition. 


Conference on Gold-Mounted Knives 


In the trade practice submittal just 
reported upon by the Commission the 


proceeding was begun at the instance 
of a number of jewelry and cutlery 
manufacturers producing gold-mounted 
knives. An invitation was issued to all 
manufacturers making these goods to 
attend a conference at which it was 
proposed to submit to the Commission 
certain practices with respect to the 
marking and selling of knives mounted 
in gold. 

This conference was attended by 
twenty-four representatives of the in- 
dustry who, after exhaustive discussion, 
adopted a series of resolutions concern- 
ing trade praetices regarded desirable 
by the industry. These resolutions were 
as follows: 

1. “In our opinion a gold-mounted 
knife consists of the following: 

(a) A gold sheet or shell; 

(b) The knife movement or skeleton 
ton consisting of scales, rivets, 
spring and blades. 

2. “All parts, including the bale 
and the rivets, other than the gold 
shell or sheet, appearing or purport- 
ing to be gold, must be of the karat 
fineness marked on the gold. 


Must Be All Gold 


3. “A knife stamped with a mark 
indicating the karat fineness such as 
10K, 14K or 18K is improperly 
marked if, between the skeleton and 
the gold sheet, any metal composition 
is inserted by any method whatso- 
ever, unless that inserted part is of 
the same karat fineness, to-wit, 10K, 
14K or 18K. 
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4. “We agree that all parts which 
appear to be gold must be of the 
karat fineness indicated. Further- 
more, we believe that the consumer 
has the right to assume that a base 
metal sheet or other composition in- 
serted under a gold sheet is gold of 
the karat mark on the gold if the 
gold sheet covers the edges of the in- 
serted part. 

5. “Our decision is to the same ef- 
fect even if the base metal sheet is 
affixed to the skeleton or movement 
instead of to the gold. A knife made 
of a gold sheet and a stiffening of 
base metal may well be a legitimate 
article of trade, but the mark indi- 
cating the karat fineness is improper 
unless the fineness of the gold and 
the stiffening or inserted part is up 
to the karat indicated.” 

The resolutions are intended, first, to 
define a gold-mounted knife and, sec- 
ond, to condemn any method in the con- 
struction of a gold-mounted knife by 
which it may be made to appear that 
more gold of an indicated karat fine- 
ness has been used than has in fact 
been employed. The two points are 
clearly differentiated. 


Only Limited Jurisdiction 


In the first instance, that is in the 
matter of definition, the Commission 
has jurisdiction over brands or marks 
which may prove, after challenge, to 
be deceptive and unlawful. In the sec- 
ond instance, that is, in the matter of 
construction, if there is to be read into 
the resolutions an endeavor by the in- 
dustry to standardize the product by 
methods of manufacture, it should be 
said the Commission is without juris- 
diction to apply its law against depar- 
ture from such standardization, in the 
absence of deceptive, misleading and 
unlawful markings. 

Each of the five paragraphs of which 
this resolution is comprised was con- 
sidered separately, was subject to 
amendment, was debated and, after 
amendment in some instances, was 
adopted, the voting showing little divi- 
sion among those participating. 

The pertinent facts developed in de- 
bate, which resulted in the adoption of 
the resolution may be summarized as 
follows: 

Paragraph One: The definition in 
this paragraph may be taken as ex- 
cluding, in the view of the industry, the 
use of the designation “gold knife” to 
lescribe knives that have a gold sheet 
or shell over the knife scales and as ex- 
cluding, in the view of the industry, the 
use of the designation “gold-mounted 
knife” to describe knives made with a 
shell of gold-filled stock or with an 
electroplated shell. 


Solder May Deceive 


Paragraph Two: It is proposed by 
this expression to convey the opinion 
of the industry that the use of a solder 
in attaching a sheet or shell to the knife 
scales, unless of the karat fineness 
marked on the gold, is a means of de- 
ception for the reason that a manufac- 
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turer by this practice can make it ap- 
pear that a greater amount of gold of 
the quality indicated in the karat mark 
has been employed than has been used 
in fact. 

Paragraph Three: The purpose of 
this expression of the industry is to 
condemn as deceptive the reinforcement 
of the sheet of gold of indicated fine- 
ness by attaching a metal sheet or com- 
position not of the same karat fineness 
inside the gold sheet. The reason given 
by the industry for this condemnation 
is that the amount of gold of indicated 
fineness is thus made to appear to be 
greater than the amount that has ac- 
tually been used. 

Paragraph Four: This expression is 
directed against the practice of insert- 
ing between the sheet or shell of gold of 
indicated fineness and the scales of the 
knife any base metal or other composi- 
tion, the edge of which is concealed. 
This practice is considered deceptive by 
the industry, for the reason that the 
quality of gold indicated is made to 
appear to be present in greater quan- 
tity than it is in fact. 

Paragraph Five: By this expression 
the industry condemns as unfair, be- 
cause of deception, the use of a stiffen- 
ing base metal attached to the skeleton 
of the knife, if the base metal is cov- 
ered with a sheet of gold definitely in- 
dicated to be of a certain karat fine- 
ness. 


Public Is Misled 


It will be seen that the principal 
affirmations of the industry are based 
on the belief that certain methods of 
construction in gold-mounted knives de- 
ceive the public into believing that a 
greater amount of gold of the fineness 
indicated has been used by manufac- 
turers employing those methods than is 
present in the article. It appears that 
some 90 per cent of the output of gold- 
mounted knives carry either on the bale 
or on the side of the knife a mark in- 
dicating the quality of gold used, as 
10K, 14K, 18K. 

In making public the resolutions 
adopted by the conference the Commis- 
sion makes this significant comment: 

“While the views of the industry, as 
submitted, are valuable and informa- 
tive, and as such will no doubt prove 
useful in event of consideration of a 
concrete case by the commission, the 
commission does not believe them con- 
clusive of the questions raised in all 
particulars.” 

As illustrating points upon which the 
Commission does not regard the submit- 
tal as conclusive the following memo- 
randum is appended: 


Why Submittal is Not Conclusive 


“The question raised in the second 
paragraph of the resolution which has 
to do with the use of a solder presents 
a matter of some difficulty. The na- 
tional stamping act limits the manu- 
facturer in the use of solder in articles 
bearing the karat fineness mark. The 
tolerance granted in the act is given at 
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one-half of one karat of the indicated 
gold fineness, with an exception. 

“This exception is in the case of 
watch cases and flatware where the 
tolerance granted is three one-thou- 
sandth parts of the fineness indicated. 
Provision is made that in case of test 
for fineness, a portion which does not 
contain any solder or alloy of inferior 
fineness shall be used, and further that 
the actual fineness of the entire quan- 
tity of gold in any article, including all 
solder and alloy of inferior fineness, 
shall not be less by more than one karat 
of the fineness indicated. 

“The second paragraph of the resolu- 
tion as it reads disapproves the use of 
solder of a different karat fineness from 
that marked on the gold. The resolu- 
tion stands as it was adopted. How- 
ever, it appeared by vote that many in 
the industry are adverse to the use of 
any solder in a gold-mounted knife. 


Will Wait for More Light 


“It also appeared that a portion of 
the industry approves of the use of sol- 
der in attaching a sheet or shell to the 
knife skeleton if the gold fineness of 
the shell and solder together is not less 
than the mark indicated. The commis- 
sion may well wait for further light 
upon this particular matter in connec- 
tion with the terms and tolerances of 
the national stamping act, applicable 
herein. 

“A further difficulty bearing upon 
alleged deception in this connection is 
the construction of a knife skeleton by 
a manufacturer who by varying the 
thickness of the flat scales: or by the 
use of convex scales, may make it pos- 
sible for the completed knife, after the 
gold shell or sheet has been super- 
imposed, to appear to carry ‘more gold 
of the karat fineness indicated than has 
been used in fact. In view of the diffi- 
culties cited, judgment, so far as an 
expression on the second paragraph of 
the resolution is concerned, may well be 
reserved until the questions arise in an 
application for the issuance of a com- 
plaint under the regular procedure of 
the Commission.” 


Commission Outlines Policy 


As indicating the policy it will pursue 
with respect to questions that may 
arise in connection with the subject 
matter of this trade practice submittal 
and as illustrating the disposition that 
will be made of the suggestions of fu- 
ture submittals, the following statement 
by the commission is highly significant: 

“The questions which have been here 
advanced may best be resolved when 
they arise in connection with concrete 
cases before the Commission, each case 
to be judged on the law and the facts 
as they are adduced in the particular 
ease. The trade practice submittal 
herewith submitted is informative. It 
is not conclusive. 

“That is to say, the Commission does 
not accept this declaration as conclu- 
sive upon it and may, in the event that 
complaints are made to it by members 
of the industry and a concrete case 
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comes before it, receive the declarations 
of the industry as herein set forth in 
weighing the question of whether an 
unfair method of competition has been 
practiced, or upon new evidence, or 
further information, add to, or take 
away from the definitions herein set 
forth by the industry. 


Should Disclose Quantity and Quality 


“Completeness of disclosure in repre- 
sentation, labels and markings, in any 
commodity, so far as it is practicable, 
seems desirable to the industry and the 
public. Unless the nature of the article 
clearly forbids, complete disclosure in 
articles made in part or in whole of 
gold, would appear to involve not only 
a revelation of the karat fineness of the 
gold employed but the pennyweight as 
well, quantity as well as quality being 
designated, while gold-filled and gold- 
rolled stock, to meet the requirements 
of complete disclosure would be marked 
as such with the karat fineness added 
and the proportion of gold to base metal 
indicated, due tolerance for mechanical 
and decorative purposes being granted. 
In the same way when base metal! upon 
which gold has been deposited by elec- 
trolysis or by fire gilting is used the 
fact could be indicated.” 

It will be apparent from the conclu- 
sions of the Commission that the manu- 
facturing trades are likely to give very 
careful consideration to any future in- 
vitations to join-in trade practice sub- 
mittals. It is evident that even where 
the conclusions are reached almost 
unanimously the Commission is likely to 
disregard them in whole or in part and, 
as in the case concerning the practice 
of guaranteeing against price declines, 
to employ the data secured for the puc- 
pose of attacking practices regarded as 
perfectly legitimate by a substantial 
proportion of the interested trades. 


Commission Assails New Steel Merger 


In a formal complaint issued during 
the past week the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has challenged the Bethlehem- 
Lackawanna-Midvale steel merger. At 
the same time an earlier complaint in 
the matter of the Bethlehem-Lacka- 
wanna merger is dismissed without pre- 
judice. 

The new complaint cites the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem Steel Bridge Corpora- 
tion, Lackawanna Steel Co., Lacka- 
wanna Bridge Works Corporation, Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co. and Cambria 
Steel Co. Thirty days are allowed for 
the filing of answer, thereafter a date of 
hearing will be fixed by the commis- 
sion. 

Each of these three groups—the 
Bethlehem, Lackawanna, Midvale—are 
described in the complaint. as forming 
an integrated concern, each having sub- 
sidiaries engaged in mining iron ore, 
coal, limestone, and in transporting and 
assembling those raw materials from 
which each integrated concern manu- 
factures and produces crude, semi-fin- 
ished, and finished iron and steel prod- 
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ucts and commodities. Each group thus 
owns and controls all stages of the pro- 
duction of the products and commod- 
ities sold by them from the raw mate- 
rials to the semi-finished and finished 
products. 


Companies Held to Be Competitors 


The complaint describes the compe- 
tition existing between the Bethlehem- 
Lackawanna group prior to the first 
merger and the competition existing 
between the Bethlehem, Lackawanna 
and Midvale groups at the time of the 
proposed three-company merger.  In- 
formation is given as to the location of 
the various plants, their capacities and 
products and the percentages of semi- 
finished and finished steel products pro- 
duced by the several groups, particu- 
larly in the competitive territory above 
described. 

The commission then recites that the 
Bethlehem, Lackawanna and Midvale 
groups are the only iron and _ steel 
manufacturers in this particular terri- 
tory with a capacity of a million or 
more tons of steel ingots per year, and 
states that other steel producers in this 
territory are relatively small, no more 
than one of them having a capacity of 
one-half million tons of steel ingots per 
year; that the steel producing concerns 
in this territory other than the merging 
groups are not thoroughly integrated, 
that is, they do not own their own iron 
ore, coal, and limestone as do the merg- 
ing companies. 

The particular competitive field in- 
volved, that is the territory north of 
the Potomac River and east of a line 
drawn north and south through Buffalo, 
N. Y.,.and Johnstown, Pa., is a large 
and populous section of the country 
with a great demand for steel and steel 
products; and the complaint states that 
the nearest steel producing section to 
this territory, exclusive of the merging 
companies’ plants, is Pittsburgh, Pa., 
with respect to which the merging com- 
panies have a freight distributive ad- 
vantage in their own territory, as de- 
scribed, of from $1 to $3 a ton over the 
steel producers in and around Pitts- 
burgh. 


Elements of Competition 


Elements which comprise competitive 
effort, as stated in the complaint, are 
selling price, service, quality of prod- 
uct, terms of credit, delivery, transpor- 
tation, and the separate solicitation for 
sales upon the combination of these ele- 
ments. The complaint states that dur- 
ing the existence of the several respon- 
dents named, there has always existed 
a potential capacity for competition, 
each with the others, upon each and all 
of these elements of competitive effort 
and there has always existed actual 
competition among these respondents in 
all of these elements, except as to the 
selling price which has from time to 
time ceased to exist. 

- This potential and actual competition 
existing in and between the several. re- 
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spondents, will be substantially less- 
ened, the complaint states, if not wholly 


_eliminated as a result of the union of 


the several respondents, contrary to the 
public policy expressed in Section 7 of 
the Clayton act, and in violation of 
Section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission act. 


Will Exercise Dominant Influence 


The complaint further recites that 
the respondents, united under common 
ownership and management, will con- 
trol the sale and shipment in interstate 
commerce of a substantially large pro- 
portion of the iron and steel products 
originating in the particular territory 
described; that this control will endow 
these respondents with the potential 
and actual capacity to exercise and it 
will exercise a dominant influence on 
the competitive sale of iron and steel 
products in service, quality of products, 
terms of credit, delivery, transporta- 
tion, the separate solicitation for sales 
upon the combination of these elements 
and also in selling price when compe- 
tition therein exists, sold in said terri- 
tory. Thus, the Commission alleges that 
the union of these respondents in the 
manner described is “an unreasonable 
restriction upon competition amounting 
to a restraint of trade, contrary to the 
public policy expressed in Sections 1 
and 3 of the Sherman act and in viola- 
tion of Section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission act.” 


Congress Shows Deep Interest 


The commission’s attack on the tri- 
partite steel merger is being followed 
closely by the leading members of the 
Judiciary Committees of both Senate 
and House and there is considerable ad- 
verse criticism of the Commission’s 
complaint. Members of Congress are 
not very well informed as to the extent 
to which the United States Steel Cor- 
poration has been shut out of the terri- 
tory covered by the merging independ- 
ents and they are disposed to take the 
view that the merger, so far from less- 
ening general competition throughout 
the steel industry, will stimulate it be- 
cause of the increased power and influ- 
ence that can be exerted by the new 
merger in any contest with the steel! 
corporation. 

Inasmuch as the new merger will 
control a smaller percentage of the in- 
dustry than is now in the hands of the 
steel corporation these senators and 
representatives are at a loss to under- 
stand the principle upon which the Fed- 
eral government can permit one large 
concern to monopolize more than 40 per 
cent of an industry while prohibiting a 
combination aggregating a much 
smaller percentage the probable effect 
of which would be to strengthen the 
general competition to the ultimate ad- 
vantage of the consumer. 


Reading matter continued on page 84 
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Mr. Jones unburdens 
his garage door 
troubles. 


And Brownlee’s new 
bus needs a safe 
parking place at 
night. 


Six minutes be- 
fore lunch time 
Bill Prudlow’s 
troubles only give you @ 
rib chuckle. 
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About 2.30 P. M. friend 
Townsend wants some 
“hardware for my ga- 
rage doors.” 





The McKinney Booklet, with its illus- “oe 
trations of sliding-folding and around- Fidveg raising 
the-corner doors, its descriptions and PORE. 
working plans for each installation and 
its descriptions of McKinney Complete 
Garage Sets, should be working for you 
every day. Send for a copy and tie it to 
your counter. 


Hinges and butts, door hangers and 
track, door bolts and latches, shelf 
brackets, window and screen hardware 
and wrought specialties are included in 
the line of products marked with the 
McKinney stamp of excellence. 




















When Smith comes in, along about 4.44, 
looking like a man with a thousand boils, 
you take down your McKinney trouble 
chaser and fix him up with the proper 
dose in a jiffy. 





When the quitting whistle blows, you're all to the 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING good with about sixteen horsepower energy you 
COMPANY didn’t waste running up-stairs to the storeroom 
Pittsburgh, Pa. for 4A screws, or lugging fourteen feet of door 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago track up out of the cellar. 
Export Representation Boy, it was SOME DAY! 


MCKINNEY 
Complete Garage Door Sets 
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Generator Cutout Has Improved 
Features 


The No. 3 Basco Generator Cutout, made 
by Briggs & Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
is designed for use on any make of car 
with a six or twelve volt system. The 
special features claimed for this device 
include heavier wire and more turns 
in the series winding, which means posi- 
tive contact and insures against burn-out 
due to overload. High resistance shunt 
coil, entire assembly by means of rivets, 
no screws, and tempered steel spring result 
in positive adjustment. which is* claimed 
not to be affected by heat, moisture, vi- 
bration, or any other external condition. 
Large pure coin silver contact points. The 
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Basco Generator Cut-out is built to stand 
hard service..It is easily installed. Fur- 
nished with six and twelve volt windings. 
Special brackets provide for mounting on 
either round or flat surface. Brackets 
furnished for mounting direct on round 
type generator with No. 1655 for cars such 
as Ford, etc. Connector furnished for use 
on Ford between cutout and generator 
terminal. 


American Stove Co. Adopts Uniform 
Oil Burner 


The American Stove Co. announces that 
its several divisions which manufacture oil 
cook stoves have adopted a single type of 
oil burner that in the future will be used 
to the exclusion of all other types. 

The burner is to be known as Lorain 
High Speed Oil Burner. It is of the short 
chimney type, permitting the flame to come 
in direct contact with the cooking utensil. 
With the exception of a few minor im- 
provements in appearance and quality of 
materials the new burner is identical to 
one which has been marketed for nearly 
eleven years by one of the divisions of 
American Stove Co. The inner combustion 
tube used in the burner is constructed of 
a special material which has been given 
the name, “Vesuvius Metal.” This ma- 
terial has high heat resisting properties, 
and enables the company to guarantee the 
inner combustion tube for a period of ten 
years. The construction of the ‘burner is 
extremely simple. There are only two 
principal assembled parts—the chimney, 
assembly and the burner-assembly. The 
chimney-assembly consists of three main 
elements—the inner combustion-tube, the 
outer combustion-tube and the chimney- 
casing. These main parts are all separ- 
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able, being held together by two cross-rods 
which pass through all three parts at right 
angles. These cross-rods are held in place 
by removable brass hoods. 

Although there are six stove-manufactur- 
ing divisions of American Stove Company, 

















only five manufacture oil cook stoves. 
These five are the National Stove Co. Di- 
vision of Lorain, Ohio; Dangler Stove Co. 
Division, Cleveland, Ohio; New Process 
Stove Co. Division, Cleveland, Ohio; George 
M. Clark & Co. Division, Chicago, Ill., and 
the Quick Meal Stove Co. Division, St. 
Louis, Mo. Each division will make a full 
line of oil cook stoves equipped with the 
Lorain High Speed Oil Burner. 


Rake Cannot Clog 


Possessing two rows of teeth, the Non- 
Clog rake, made by The Non Clog Rake 
Co., Inc., 86-96 Monroe St., Newark, N. J., 
is claimed not to clog with stones, twigs, 
etc. The teeth in both rows are twice as 
far apart as is customary in the usual 
rake, but are staggered, each into the spaces 
between the others, so that for the rake 
as a whole the teeth are spaced laterally 
as in the usual manner. It is claimed that 
this increased spacing, staggered arrange- 
ment, and the bell shape made possible 

















by the wider set teeth, contribute to the 
prevention of clogging. No mechanical ap- 
pliance is required to keep the rake free. 
An important feature claimed for the new 
rake is that inasmuch as the teeth are not 
in the same alignment it efficiently breaks 
up and distributes the loam instead of ac- 
cumulating it in front, thus reducing the 
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number of motions usually required in 
smoothing the surface of the garden or 
lawn. The rake is said to be equally ef- 
ficient in clearing and cultivating lawns and 
in sowing grass seed. The head is stamped 
from 18 gage half hard cold rolled steel; 
electro galvanized and warranted rust- 
proof. The shank jacket is spot welded to 
the rake head. It has a 3% in. ferrule on 
a high grade handle. 


Ford Brake and Pedal Sleeves In- 


crease Comfort 
The “Atlas” Brake and Pedal Sleeves, 
made by the Atlas Specialty Mfg. Co., 2100 
South Morgan St., Chicago, Ill., are de- 
signed for Ford automobiles. The Brake 




















and Pedal Sleeves effectively close the open- 
ings at emergency brake and foot pedals, 
thus keeping out the cold air in the winter 
and the heat of the motor in the summer. 
The set consists of two pieces made of dorf 
carpet, covered with Vulcan rubber cloth. 
The brake mats are made of 3-ply kersey 
cloth covered with artificial leather, the 
set consisting of two pieces. They cover 
the openings at foot pedals and emergency 
brake without interfering with their op- 
eration. 


Cooking Utensils May Be Carried in 
This Camp Cooker 

The Kohl Kamp Kooker, made by the 
Kohl Hardware Co., Ripon, Wis., is a camp 
cooking stove, food box and utensil box 
combined. It may be carried on an auto- 
mobile running board and is neat in ap- 
pearance, dust-proof and water proof and 
may be quickly and easily set up. It will 
burn wood, brush, corn cobs or anything 
burnable which may be found about the 
camp. The stove is so constructed as to 
entirely eliminate the necessity of erecting 
a wind brake when used in a strong wind. 
It has a cooking surface of 10x20 in. 
with a 4-in. smoke collar in the rear which 
not only gives a stove that can be used 
while on the roadside, but by carrying 
extra joints of pipe it can be used inside 
the tent in the fall of the year. The front 
rim of the stove is made of cast aluminum, 
which makes it very rigid and yet does not 
add materially to the weight. The door 
operates up and down and can easily be 
removed for firing. An important feature 
of the stove is that it contains a galvanized 
box with a tightly fitting cover, which fits 
snugly inside and is large enough to hold 
a good sized frying pan, coffee pot, etc. 


Reading matter continued on page 86 
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~ Here’s Just What You 
~ Wanted to Know About 


Lets Sunshine and Fresh 
Air Into Any Room 


Richards-Wilcox AiR-Way Multifold 
Window Hardware converts any 
room in the house into a sun room or 
sleeping porch. You will find it a 
source of considerable profit to sug- 
gest AiR-Way to home-builders, con- 
tractors and architects in your vicinity. 
You will note from its construction 


that AiR-Way is absolutely weather- 
proof and rattle-proof. Its simple 
construction and operation makes it 
the most suitable window hardware 
for any purpose. 


Simple to Install 


Upper illustration, which is an ex- 
terior view of AiR-Way, shows one 
of the sash links that connect the 
series of AiR-Way sash. A bearing 
on each link runs in groove of track, 
plainly shown at bottom. Top links 
and track are similar and work on 
same principle. 


Middle illustration shows how easily 
AiR-Way opens. Sash slides smooth- 
ly in grooves of upper and lower track. 
and folds to one side entirely out of 
the way. This picture also shows 
both upper and lower links in position 
on sash, 





Lower illustration shows 
how AiR-Way links 
permit the partial closing 





Thousands of hardware 


” AURORA, ILLINOIS, U. S.A. 


of sash or one or both ian Chicage Cleveland LosAngties dealers are making good 





series when full ventila- RICHARDS- WILCOX. “CANADIAN “ow profits by recommending 
tion is not required, or it vane nee a. and selling R-W AiR- 
is desired to avoid direct ey Way Multifold Window 
force of the wind. This Hardware. Write for 


Catalog A-28 and full 
particulars. 
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Convenient Electric Extension 
Lights 


Affording a convenient automobile trouble 
light in the case of breakdowns, tire trouble 
or other mishaps, the “Autex Auto Reel,” 
made by the Cincinnati Specialty Co., Inc., 
Power Street, at Sylvan Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is equipped with 12 ft. of reinforced 
cord, which winds automatically on a reel. 
The reel is 3 in. in diameter and 2 in. 
wide, and can be readily attached to any 
make of car by means of two bolts. 
Through a movement of an attaching arm, 
the reel is readily adjusted so that it can 
be placed in any desired part of the car, 
such, for example, as in place of dash light 
or on dividing board beneath the hood, etc. 
When in use, an automatic lock holds the 
lamp securely at any desired point. This 
lock is released by giving a slight pull, 
which automatically rewinds the reel. 

An “Autex” Automatic Extension Reel, 
designed especially for interiors, is also 
made by the company. The accompanying 
illustration is of the No. 6 Type, having 
a 9-in. disk and carrying 25 ft. of rein- 
forced cord, and the No. 6-6 Type, which is 
used where an extra long extension is re- 
quired, carrying fifty feet of cord. The 
reel has a swivel joint feature, thus en- 
abling the lamp to be carried in any direc- 
tion, while the automatic lock permits a 
stop at any desired point. The lamp is very 
carefully insulated, and in tests is claimed 
to have withstood an A. C. potential of 1250 
volts, only 250 being necessary for lamp 
service. An automatic switch on the inside 
of the reel is furnished where desired. 

















In order to conform to the fire laws, 
which in some sections do not permit of 
the use of key sockets on portable lamps 
or extensions of any kind, an automatic 
switch is supplied where needed. The 
switch attachment is placed on the inside 
of the reel and so arranged so that the 
light is automatically turned on when in 
use and cut off when not. When a line 
switch is used this attachment is unneces- 
sary. The automatic switches are only 
supplied when specified in order. 


Additions to Pelican Fish Bait 


Made with a polished aluminum body, 
wobbly spinner and yarn skirt, the Peli- 
can Hu-La Hu-La Bass Bait, recently 
placed on the market by the Wheeler-Lun- 
beck Mfg. Co., Valparaiso, Ind., is intended 
for bass, pike, pickerel and muskie. In the 
water the yarn spreads and has a natural 
movement that attracts the fish. The colors 
are red or red and white. Weight 9/16 oz., 
an O’Shaughnessy 4/0 hook being used. 
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The Pelican Weedless Pork Rind, made 
by this company, is also an effective bait. 
It has a highly polished aluminum body, 
all parts being removable. The weight is 

















a trifle over % oz., making a good casting 
weight without causing too much splash. 
It is an under-water bait but can be reeled 
near top. It is made in one size and 
equipped with two 1-0 Spoat hooks, an ex- 
tra hook being included with each bait. A 

















buck tail or feathered hook may be at- 
tached to this bait, and a Pork Rind in 
between hooks is said to prevent short 
strikes. In fastening the rind a pin spring 
is raised, the rind slipped under and punc- 
tured by the pin, which holds it in place. 


Stainless Steel Pocket Rule 


A new 6-in. Stainless Steel Rule (pocket 
size) has just been placed on the market 
by Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I. The new rule is rust-proof and will 
not stain or discolor. Rule users will ap- 
preciate the advantage of a rule that will 
always retain its bright finish and thus 
eliminate the difficulty experienced in read- 
ing graduations on rules that have become 
rusty or blackened from use. It is made in 
the 6-in. size only and is graduated in 8ths, 
16ths, 32nds and 64ths of an inch. 


Popular Priced Level Wind Reel 


The Modern reel, made by Thos. E. Wil- 
son & Co., 2037 Powell Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
is designed to meet the demand for a de- 
pendable reel of the level winding type 
that may be sold at a popular price. It 
has a compactly built working unit and 
is both simple and efficient. It is simple 
in construction and consists of only four 
parts. When taken down by the removal 
of two screws, all working parts are ac- 
cessible to oiling and cleaning. There are 
no irregular or unsightly attachments. It 
is made in the popular size (1%-in. pillar 
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and 1%-in. spool diameter) and has a ca- 
pacity of 100 yards of 22 lb. test line and 
weighs only 7% ounces. Fine tempered 
gears are used. The transverse screw 
and pawl are of a special alloy and with 

















bushings in both spool and screw of high 
grade material. The crank handle has 
ivoroid grips. The finish is nickel. 


Efficient Heat Distributor for 
Florence Ovens 


An improved heat distributor has recent- 
ly been developed by the Central Oil & Gas 
Stove Co., Gardner, Mass., for use in its 
Florence Oven, which is made for oil and 
gas stoves. The new device, which is 
known as the Florence Heat Distributor, 
is constructed on scientific principles, and 
is shaped much like a V-shaped box with a 
dead air space inside, the confined air form- 
ing an effective heat insulator. Inside 
the heat distributor is a lining of asbestos, 
which also acts as an insulator. This 
double insulation prevents the radiant heat 
from passing directly from the burners be- 
low to the food container on the grate. The 
heat is carried instead around the sides 
and ends and is evenly distributed through- 
out the oven, thus causing the bread or 
other cooking to brown evenly. The bot- 
tom and ends are porcelain enamelled and 
the top is zinc coated. The distributor is 
rustproof and sanitary, is easily removable 
and cleans perfectly with a damp cloth. 

The Florence Oven is sturdily built of 
American Blue Polished steel and its heat 
circulating and ventilating system is 80 
contrived as to utilize all the heat and 
earry off only the steam and gases. The 
hinges are made of heavily nickled angle 
iron, having two-point supports and holding 
the door firmly against the front. The door 
has flanges which fit over the top and sides 














of the oven and prevent the escape of heat. 
The doorhandle may be easily operated with 
one hand, requiring but one motion. The 
grates are electrically welded into one piece, 
and the rods run from the front to back, 
making for ease in sliding dishes and other 
cooking utensils. They are held on strong 
supports and adjustable to five positions. 
The upper top lining of the oven is curved 
to prevent heat pockets and further in- 
crease the uniformity of the heat circula- 
tion. The oven is equipped with a glass 
door and has Alaska Cold Handles. 


All-Wave Coupler 


Having a wave length range of from 150 
to 3,400 meters, the Multi-Range Bank 
Wound Coupler, made by The Radio Guild, 
Inc., 256 West Thirty-fourth St., New 
York, N. Y., enables the construction of 
efficient short and medium wave receivers. 
Bakelite tubing is wound with double silk 
covered wire, wound by hand and moisture 
proofed. All metal parts are heavily 
nickeled. It has a 180° coupling. 


Reading matter continued on page 88 
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HARDWARE AGE 


CO-OPERATION ASSORTMENT 





Utensils that Women 


Want and Buy 


ERE is a feature assortment of the 
famous ware that you should have 


in stock. Each specially picked utensil 
a f is a leader—one that is to be found in every 
kitchen—one that women want and buy. 


Water Pails 
Dish Pans 


Convex Sauce Pans 


Coffee Pots 
Tea Kettles 


Every utensil in the Co-operation Assortment 
is a quick, ready seller and is being given an 
extra push by an enormous national advertis- 
ing campaign. Each article is specially priced 
to you so that you can sell at 25% off your 
regular price and still make a handsome profit. 


Don’t delay a minute until you have placed 
your order for the Co-operation Assortment. 


Preserving Kettles 


Sauce Pans 





Oblong Stove Pans 
Convex Kettles 
Wash Bowls 


Many dealers have already sent in their orders. 
Get in touch with your jobber at once. Or, 
if you prefer, wire or write direct. 


Your initial order for the Co-operation Assort- 
ment will be but the beginning of a large, 
profitable business you can build up with 
Nesco Royal Granite Enameled Ware. Get 
this assortment in your store at once. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St. Louis 
Baltimore 


REOCO 
ROWAL 


Granite City, Il. 
Chicago 





Lil 


Milwaukee 
Philadelphia 


FER A Rysl ke LED 
WARE 


New York 
New Orleans 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 

















CoaL Hitt, ARK.—The branch store 
of the Altus Cash Hardware Co., op- 
erated under the name of the Coal Hill 
Hardware Co., has been sold to Ona 
Robertson. 


TEXARKANA, ARK.—The Hoffman 
Hardware Co., wholesale and retail, 
has increased its capital from $25,000 
to $75,000. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The Hartford 
Hardware & Tool Store, 1162 Main 
Street, requests catalogs from jobbers 
and manufacturers, with discount 
sheets. The concern’s business is both 
wholesale and retail. 


BANCROFT, IDAHO.—The Bancroft 
Mercantile Co. is successor to the Ban- 
croft Furniture & Hardware Co. 

BLUFFTON, IND.—The Bluffton Hard- 
ware Co. and the Williamson Hardware 
Co. have consolidated. - Both stores will 
be operated under the name of the Wil- 
liamson Hardware Co. 

Fort WAYNE, IND.—The Hildebrand 
Hardware Co., 2040-2042 Broadway, 
will move to its building about April 1. 
The new store will be equipped with 
modern show cases, shelving, wall cases, 
and carry a complete stock of the fol- 
following: Builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, clocks and watches, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
flashlights, fountain pens, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, glass, guns and ammunition, 
hammocks and swings, harness, heavy 
hardware, incubators, housefurnishings, 
paints, oils and varnishes, prepared 
roofing, pumps, radio equipment, rope 
and twine, silverware, sporting goods, 
stoves and ranges, tin shop, toys, games 
and washing machines. 

FAIRMOUNT, IND.—Prillaman & De- 
Hays have commenced business here, 
dealing in the following, on which cata- 
logs are requested: Automobile acces- 
sories, automobile tires, barn equip- 
ment, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cream separators, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, electrical house- 
hold specialties, electrical supplies and 
equipment, farm implements, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, furnaces, garage 
hardware, gasoline engines, guns and 
ammunition, harness, heating stoves, 
home barbers’ supplies, incubators, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, stoves and ranges, tin 
shop and washing machines. 

MARTINSVILLE, IND.— Wilson Bros. 
ee purchased the stock of Abraham 

on. 


MARTINSVILLE, IND.—The Sadler 
Hardware Co. is purchaser of the stock 
of F. O. Peckinbaugh, who died re- 
cently. 

OssIAN, Iowa.—C. L. Becker has suc- 
ceeded to the business of J. Becker & 
Son. The new owner requests catalogs 
on a general line of hardware. 


RICHMOND, Ky.—March & Powell, 


Ine., successor to Cox & March, re- 
quests catalogs on Barn equipment, bi- 





cycles, builders’ hardware, building pa- 
per, clocks and watches, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dynamite, electrical supplies, fishing 
tackle, gasoline, gasoline engines, glass, 
guns and ammunition, hammocks and 
swings, harness, heavy hardware, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils and var- 
nishes, picnic equipment, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, refrig- 
erators, rope and twine, seeds and fer- 
tilizers, silverware, sporting goods, 
stoves, ranges and washing machines. 


CLINTON, Mass.—The stock of Wm. A 
Fuller & Son, 1179 Main Street, was re- 
cently damaged by fire to the extent of 
about $50,000. The concern’s business 
is both wholesale and retail. 


' SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The J. Douglas 
Law Co. will move to its new quarters at 
203 Worthington Street about Feb. 15. 


CHELSEA, Micu.—H. R. Schoenhals 
and John L. Kilmer are successors to the 
Chelsea Hardware Co. The firm name 
will remain unchanged, and catalogs are 
requested on a general line of hardware 
and furniture. 


FuInt, MicH.—A hardware store has 
been opened at 1720 S. Saginaw Street 
by the Watson & Lintz Hardware, where 
a stock of the following is carried: Auto 
storage batteries, barn equipment, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, clocks 
and watches, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, flashlights, fish- 
ing tackle, furnaces, garage hardware, 
glass, guns and ammunition, housefur- 
nishings, mechanics’ tools, oils and 
greases, paints, oils and varnishes, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, 
rope and twine, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, toys, games 
and washing machines. Catalogs re- 
quested on a general line of hardware. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Bunting 
Hardware Co., 810-12-14 Walnut Street, 
has increased its capital from $100,000 
to $300,000. Both a wholesale and re- 
tail business is conducted. 


MouNTAINAIR, N. M.—The Pinon 
Hardware & Furniture Co. was in- 
corporated recently. Eric McWhirter 
is president and G. T. McWhirter is 
vice-president, treasurer and general 
manager. The concern deals in auto- 
mobile accessories, automobile tires, 
barn equipment, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, clocks and watches, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dynamite, flashlights, fur- 
naces, gasoline engines, glass, guns, 
and ammunition, harness, incubators, 
housefurnishings, linoleum and_ oil- 
cloth, luggage (trunks, handbags), me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils and var- 
nishes, phonographs, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, radio equip- 
ment, rope and twine, shoe findings, sil- 
verware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, toys and games, washing ma- 
chines and wall paper. 


KINGSPORT, TENN.—The Dobyns Tay- 
lor Hardware Co. has succeeded to 
the business of the Kingsport Hard- 
ware Co. Catalogs requested on barn 
equipment, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, 





builders’ hardware, building paper, 
clocks and watches, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, dairy supplies, flash- 
lights, fountain pens, fishing tackle, 
garage hardware, guns and ammuni- 
tion, hammocks and swings, harness 
and heavy hardware, incubators, in- 
secticides, housefurnishings, mechanics’ 
tools, oils and greases, paints, oils and 
varnishes, plumbing department, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
refrigerators, rope and twine, seeds 
and fertilizers, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, toys and 
games, washing machines and wall 
paper. 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—The Newlon 
Hardware Co. has been incorporated 
under the laws of West Virginia, with 
a capital stock of $50,000, to conduct a 
general hardware business at 334-336 
West Main Street, about April 1. The 
concern will deal in a general line of 
hardware, mill and mine supplies, house 
furnishings, paints, oils, varnishes, 
sporting goods, agricultural imple- 
ments, etc. W. D. Newlon, who has 
been identified with the Williams Hard- 
ware Co. of Clarksburg for the past 
twenty years, is president, and J. M. 
Newlon, who was formerly connected 
with the Clarksburg Supply and Equip- 
ment Co., secretary and treasurer. 
Catalogs requested from manufacturers 
and jobbers. 

SLINGER, Wis.—The Slinger Hard- 
ware Co. has succeeded to the busi- 
ness of George P. Wild. The concern 
requests catalogs on the following: 
Automobile tires, bathroom fixtures, bi- 
cycles, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, clocks and watches, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, electrical specialties, 
flashlights, fountain pens, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, garage hardware, 
gasoline, glass, guns and ammunition, 
hammocks and swings, heavy hardware, 
insecticides, mechanics’ tools, mill sup- 
plies, paints, oils and varnishes, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing» pumps, refrigerators, 
rope and twine, shoe findings, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, tin shop, toys, games, incubat- 
ors and washing machines. 

STURGEON Bay, Wis.—Frederick J. 
Suchy is the new owner of the Charles 
J. Nieman stock. A line of harness 
supplies and repairs, paints, oils, var- 
nishes, stoves and roofing has been 
added. Catalogs requested on: Bath- 
room fixtures, bicycles, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, clocks and 
watches, cutlery, dairy supplies, dyna- 
mite, flashlights, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, gasoline, gasoline engines, glass, 
guns and ammunition, hammocks and 
swings, harness, heavy hardware, in- 
cubators, insecticides, housefurnishings, 
linoleum and oil cloth, luggage (trunks, 
handbags), marine hardware, mechan- 
ics’ tools, paints, oils and varnishes, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, 
rope and twine, seeds and fertilizers, 
shoe findings, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, tin shop, vul- 
ee department and washing ma- 
chines. 








